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PART THE SECOND. 





(Continued from page 129.) Saas 
In Milton's dramatic efforts, the Greek theatre was always present to 
his imagination. From the writings of A®schylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, the shapes were derived in which his conceptions were embodied. 
The Greek drama being an effiuence from the lyric poem, partook more 
of enjoyment than of action. The characters, also, were ideal and sta- 
tuesque, and the whole possessed more of the poet and less of ordinary 
nature than is proper to the theatrical exhibitions of modern times. We 
expect repose in an epic, in a drama activity. But there is more activity 
and variety in the Iliad than in all the tragedies of Aschylus and So- 
phocles. Euripides, however, summoned the Muse of Tragedy to de- 
scend from the pedestal whereon she stood in plastic majesty, in the 
public places and beneath the open sky, and introduced her to the 
domestic hearth and the stirring intercourse of familiar occupation. 
Milton, in his Samson Agonistes, evidently endeavoured to reconcile 
the distinguishing characteristics of ‘‘ these three tragick poets unequalled 
yet by any, and the best rule to all who endeavour to write tragedy.” 
He has subordinated the chorus to the action, and blended both with 
unexampled skill and effect. But the character of Samson resembles 
most the Prometheus of A®schylus (which, it has been said, he had 
before taken as his model for Satan in the Paradise Lost), and the 
(Edipus and Philoctetes of Sophocles. Yet it is not drawn as either of 
those great poets would have portrayed it. It is modified by the ex- 
ample of Euripides, and still more by the more daring departures, in 
recent times, from the models of the great fathers of tragedy ; and par- 
ticularly in his own country, by Shakspere, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
*‘ those two wild swans that sang together,’ of whose works several 
imitations occur in the Samson Agonistes. Though cast in the mould 
of the ideal, the poet has not elevated the character of Samson above 
the stature of humanity; but endeavoured, not in vain, to include it 
within certain limits of individuality ; in which he was, perhaps, assisted 
by the similarity of his hero’s fortunes with his own; and it is thought 
that he found the character a convenient outlet for the expression of 
his own feelings and opinions. Milton, however, must not be mistaken 
for an egotist. As a poet, he has nothing in common with that morbid 
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representation of self in all his portraitures, which peculiarly distin- 
guished the productions of one who was among the greatest of our own 
age and country. In whatever he does, indeed, the poet is always 
conspicuous, but never the man. This, as we have before observed, 
was also the case with Shakspere, for the purpose of keeping up the 
variety of the scene. Shakspere, however, produces his character 
in parts, and exhibits it at intervals; while with Milton it is always 

resent, and, thoroughly elaborated, remains constantly before us; 
ike an animated statue, miraculously éloquent of all the deeds done in 
the flesh, by the heroic person of whom it is representative. 

It is amusing to read Hume’s opinion of the genius of Shakspere, 
whom he describes as ‘‘ born in a rude age, and educated in the lowest 
manner, without any instruction either from the world or from books.” 
How it happened that knowledge, at all entrances, became quite shut 
out from the mind of Shakspere, requires solution ; but if it be true, it is 
only the more astonishing how he contrived to exhibit the creations of 
his fancy in the moulds of the world in a manner so characteristic of his 
genius—it is still more surprising that he should have presented them 
with such ideal attributes as are only supposed producible by cultivated 
minds. But still the circumstances of Shakspere’s early life are such 
as to justify us in distinguishing him, in all educational acquirements, 
from his great successor. 

These, however, have, by some writers, been stated at too lowa mark, 
and by others exaggerated beyond probability. There are evidences in 
his works of some acquaintance with the productions of classical anti- 
quity. Certain it is that in many passages he has made excellent use 
of mythological embellishment, which, as the unlearned had not, in his 
day, the benefit of classical dictionaries, must have been derived to him 
from sources more immediate. If he drank not at the original fountains, 
the kindred spirit in which his allusions are conceived is not the least 
astonishing peculiarity of his most catholical genius, which by mere 
intuition could enter thus into the very soul of centuries long since de- 
aigsy and of countries far away, and existing only as ruins among which 

y ‘‘the ancient spirit,” if not “‘ dead,” yet 


“‘ carelessly diffused 
With languished head unpropt, 
As one past hope, abandoned, 
In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
O’erworn and soiled.” 


Shakspere’s life, however, at no period had been of that scholastic habit, 
which was the ordinary mode of Milton’s existence, and he was com- 
pelled, by the necessities of the stage in his times, to present a more 

ular exhibition of human nature to the audience than was to be 
Found in the productions of Greece. The origin of the English drama 
was different from that of Greece, and was more of an original creation, 
for it was not an adaptation of a previous form of poetry to a different 
end, but a distinct species in itself, originating in specific principles, and 
the direct result of a peculiar tendency of human nature. Proceeding 
from that desire of imitation, to which Aristotle ascribes the origin of 
poetry, it had probably manifested itself before the representation of the 
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Mysteries and Moralities which are the earliest existing specimens of the 
dramatic art in England. For is it not likely that the earliest poets had 
endeavoured at some rude form of dramatic imitation, like Gammer 
Gurton's Needle, and The Four P’s. of John Heywood ?—of which sort of 
entertainment advantage might have been taken to communicate a 
knowledge of the truths of religion and philosophy to the vulgar mind, 
Might it not be reasonably supposed that the monks only made use of 
the art, thus probably invented by the minstrels, which they converted, 
not illaudably to their mythical purposes? Or rather has there not 
always been a mythical school that delighted in dramatic represen- 
tation of truth philosophical or religious? Hayley, with his accustomed 
feebleness and elegance, observes, ‘‘ that enthusiasm was the character- 
istic of Milton’s mind. In politics it made him sometimes too gene- 
rously credulous, and sometimes too rigorously decisive ; but, in poetry, 
it exalted him to such a degree of excellence as no man has hitherto 
surpassed.”’ This state of feeling is, however, not at all discoverable in 
the productions of Shakspere. A German critic attributes Shakspere’s 
‘‘ skill in characterisation to a secret irony which is the grave of enthu- 
siasm. Notwithstanding (continues the critic) his power in exciting 
the most fervent emotions, he manifests in himself the cool indifference 
of a superior mind, which has run through the whole circle of human 
existence, and survived feeling.”’ 

Ardent by constitution, and a poet by nature, the genial influences of 
early instruction were not lost on such a mind as Milton’s; but were 
answered by correspondent fruits, the produce of no ungrateful soil. 
His native aptitude, impregnated with the seeds of knowledge, soon 
germinated into youthful efflorescence. The juvenile productions of 
Milton are indicative as well of the natural fertility of the soil, as the 
excellence of the cultivation. There is no less genius than learning dis- 
played in his ‘‘ Verses on the Death of a fair Infant dying of a Cough,” 
written at the age of seventeen. Nothing can be more simple than the 
subject—nothing more elaborate than the execution. It is the language 
of grief translated into classical allusions. But an intellectual energy 
pervades and supports the whole; the power of imagination hovers 
above it, and it is stamped with the express image of the poet’s mind. 
The signet of his genius is upon it; it is sealed with his ideal identity. 
Elevated to that state of excitement in which poetry lives and breathes, 
all his classical recollections throng upon him to illustrate and embellish 
his simple theme. It is in this power of concentration that enthusiasm 
consists ; like all passion, “‘ it draws all things to one end, and makes 
them serve to one purpose.”” A classical education has a tendency to 
produce this habit of mind. The objects of study and models for imita- 
tion are proposed as of exclusive excellence, and too frequently, perhaps, 
as the points of perfection beyond which human intellect would in vain 
venture to proceed. Thus it is, that the fire is nursed in its earliest 
elements, not smothered, but concealed, and gathers strength in secrecy 
to bear the breath of public commotion. Not only, however, does this 
kind of study nurse the flame, but frequently supplies the spark and 
provides the fuel. The literature of the ancients is precisely such as is 
calculated to kindle the finest feelings of pure patriotism and fervent 
piety, and is especially inflammatory of poetical ambition. Our Milton, 
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also, had fed upon the Holy Scriptures, and strengthened his affection 
for them by the study thereof in the original tongues. The sense of 
difficulty overcome adds to our pleasure, and no doubt increased his in 
the perusal of the Hebrew books, and led him on to the knowledge of 
the Rabbinical writings from which he derived so much advantage. 
Whatever is excellent in the Greek and Roman literature belongs to the 
Bible in still higher perfection. The knowledge thus acquired, Milton 
was desirous of turning ‘to the honour and instruction of his country. 
For which cause,” he says, 

“T applied myself to the resolution which Ariosto followed against the per- 
suasions of Bembo, to fix all the industry and art I could unite to the adorning 
of my native tongue; not to make verbal curiosities the end—(that were a 
toilsome vanity )—but to be an interpreter, and relater of the best and sagest 
things, among mine own citizens throughout this island, in the mother dialect. 
That what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or Modern Italy, 
and those Hebrews of old did for their country, I, in my proportion, with this 
over and above, of being a Christian, might do for mine; not caring to be once 
named abroad, though, perhaps, I could attain to that, but content with these 
British islands as my wor!d; whose fortune hath hitherto been, that if the 
Athenians, as some say, made their small deeds great and renowned by their 
eloquent writers, England hath had her noble achievements made small, by 
the unskilful handling of monks and mechanics.’’* 

It was happy for Milton that his mind took this extensive range in 
the pursuit of knowledge and the ends of study, otherwise his enthu- 
siasm might have reduced him to the rank of a pedant or sectarian. 
But in nothing is he more distinguished from the public writers of his 
own age than in the free scope which he takes in his subjects and illus- 
trations. In those times, when political and religious ferment was at 
the highest, he was enabled, by the wider horizon of his intellect, to 
avoid those errors into which the partizans of sects and systems are 
perpetually liable to fall. We must not judge of the old puritans by 
Milton. They were only parts of him, not he of them. Their enthu- 
siasm, directed as it was to the highest object of adoration, and propor- 
tiopally intense, was intolerant of participation. Not only were 
diversions ‘‘ and pastimes, all that is delightful to man,” proscribed by 
them, but the discoveries of science, the productions of art, and the 
recreations of literature, were regarded with equal jealousy, and stood 
alike in contrast with the realities of religion as illusory and fictitious ; 
and for the profane relics of heathen idolaters they had no endurance. 
But their prejudice was only in proportion to their ignorance ; and from 
the former Milton was preserved by his freedom from the latter. In 
the light and liberty, as well as the power of knowledge, he saw all 
things ;—“‘ his visual nerve was purged with euphrasy and rue. And, 
from the well of life, three drops instilled,” prepared his eyes for the 
prospect of that high hill of speculation whence he had ‘‘ much to see.”’ 
He had experienced the beneficial tendency of these peculiar studies, and 
attained an insight into, and a feeling for their excellence and beauty. 
He perceived the dignity of human genius and its works, and their inti- 
mate connexion with whatever is sublime in nature or in man, and the 
highest interests of morality and religion. 





* Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty.—P. 72, Vol. i, Burnett’s 
edition. 
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It would be well if religious men could rise above the narrow limits 
of their peculiar dogmas, and observe the processes of providence in 
the general history of the world. They confine their attention too 
exclusively to its manifestations with respect to the Jewish people. It 
will be asked, were they not the depositories of the sacred Oracles, and 
are not in these the mysterious ways of God to men peculiarly justified ? 
Granted : they were his favoured people; ‘‘ but had he not also regard 
to the children of the Gentiles? Is he the God of the Jews only ? is 
he not also of the Gentiles? Yes of the Gentiles also.” And in the 
Messiah was to be the desire of all lands, and the hope of many nations. 
May it not be rationally supposed, that other Countries were also secretly 
prepared by divine direction, though not by express revelation, for the 
reception of that truth in which they were intended to participate? The 
fact is, that all things had been tending from the beginning, for the 
success of the Christian Revelation, and the mind of man had just arrived 
at that point of discipline in its probation and progress, which rendered 
it especially susceptible of the salutary influence of the Gospel. The 
way of the Lord had been prepared ; his path had been made straight. 

The Jews appear to have been set apart for the preservation of the 
idea of the Invisible God, and of all that was especially spiritual, for 
which the world, then only in its nonage, was not ripe, and a faith in 
which the unassisted reason and will had not been sufficiently cultivated 
to maintain. From them the Greeks derived whatever is ideal in 
literature, philosophy and art; which the Romans endeavoured to em- 
body and reduce to practice, but with imperfect success. The Master 
spell was wanting. Christianity wound-up the charm. 

It was as it were, the manhood of the World, which, uniting together 
the products of these separate dispensations, took advantage of the 
mature developement thus gradually produced of all the faculties of the 
human mind, and obtained over it a universal dominion, equally in the 
intellect and the senses, as in the reason and the will. 

But of this harmony in the dispensations of providence, the puritans 
had experienced no perception, and their ignorance was equally fatal 
to their political prudence as to their religious charity. Milton was 
elevated far above them in both particulars. Though he might not 
have descended so deeply into the philosophy of History, or achieved so 
high a reach in speculation, as our remarks imply, yet he had felt the 
spirit of Truth with which the productions of human genius had been in 
all ages pervaded ; his understanding had been informed by them, and 
his reason enlightened. He was besides not only a poet but a philoso- 
pher, and claimed a wider range of speculation than is proper to a mere 
religionist. Designed for holy orders, he refused subscription to the 
articles, and had no inclination for any other profession. ‘‘ He,’’ says 
Dr. Newton, ‘‘ had too free a spirit to be limited and confined, and was 
for comprehending all sciences, but professing none.”” This placed 
him at an immeasurable distance from those with whom he acted, and 
may serve to account for the apparent neglect with which some of his 
political and religious writings were received at the time, and into 
which they afterwards fell. It was not the visionary nature alone of 
their contents, but their superiority to mere party and sectarian views, 
that rendered them but of little value with mere partizans.and sectarians. 
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Milton was as far before his own age, as he is, perhaps, behind ours. 
But it is not on his principles that we have improved, but in our ex- 
perience of their practical operation. This has enabled us to make 
allowances of which he foresaw not the necessity, the better to secure 
the great objects of contention. Moreover, his ideas are not practical 
but speculative, and were too pure for his own time, and, perhaps, not 
sufficiently embodied for any; and in his own language we may say of 
him as he said of Plato, ‘‘ that he fed his fancy in making many edicts 
to his airy burgomasters.” His conception of a free Commonwealth,— 
‘“‘ wherein they who are the greatest, are perpetual servantsand drudges 
to the public at their own costs and charges, neglect their own 
affairs, yet are not elevated above their brethren, live soberly in their 
families, walk the street as other men, may be spoken to freely, 
familiarly, proudly, without adoration,”* would not be likely to square 
with the feelings of revolutionists, generally ambitious of distinction, 
however just their cause and patriotic their intentions. To this state 
of perfect disinterestedness even the best men of our day have not yet 
arrived, neither is it proper that they should, if their ambition be 
laudable and its object of public utility, attain to it; and even if they 
had the wish and the will to profess it both speculatively and practically 
it would not be permitted by a grateful Commonwealth. 

But though the mind of Milton was so much more comprehensive 
than that of his contemporaries, yet was not his zeal the less warm nor 
his affection the less intense. In proportion as his ideas were pure and 
elevated, the more lasting was likely to be his love, and the more sincere 
his attachment. Visionary he was in expecting to realise his glowing 
anticipations, and ardent in the cause which he had espoused, but the 
largeness of his views precluded his enthusiasm from concentrating 
itself on some petty succedaneum of self-interest and private ambition, 
to which many great minds, after witnessing the failure and disappoint- 
ment of their earliest hopes, have been not seldom reduced. He sur- 
vived the shocks of faction, and remained what he had always been, a 
rock towering above the surrounding billows, from whose summit the 

ius of the storm had issued his mandate of wrath to tumultuous 
elements, but had now left him desolate and disregarded, as if he had 
contributed nothing to the grandeur of the tempest. Like his own Sam- 
son, however, he at last ‘‘ fulfilled the work for which he was foretold to 
Israel,”’ and ‘‘ heroickly finished a life heroick,” in the composition of 
poems in which he was at full liberty to indulge his aspirations after the 
perfect and permanent, and realised them in works of consummate 
excellence and unfading beauty. 

There are some critics, and many readers, who, judging of works of 
genius according to their peculiar tastes, alternately exalt one poet at 
the expence of another, thus covertly giving the preference to their 
characteristic dispositions, rather than ascertaining on sufficient grounds, 
the distinctive merits of the authors, on whom they profess to decide. 
It is well said by Dr. Henry Moore, the Platonist, ‘‘ The spirit of every 
poet is not alike, nor his works alike suitable to all dispositions. As 





* The Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth. Vol. ii. p. 596. 
Burnett’s Edition. 
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Milton. 367 
Io, the reciter of Homer’s verses, professeth himself to be snatched 
away with an extraordinary fury or extasie at the repeating of 
Homer’s Poesie, but others so little to move him that he could even 
fall asleep, so that no man is rashly to condemn another man’s labour 
in this kind, because he is not taken with it, as wise or wiser than 
himself may.—But this is a main piece of idolatry and injustice in the 
world, that every man would make his private genius an universal 
god; and would devour all men’s apprehensions by his own fire, that 
glows so hot in him, and (as he thinks) shines so clear.”’ 

To correct this propensity our remarks have had an evident tendency, 
and it would not be absurd to suppose that, under other circumstances, 
Milton might have written Lear, and Shakspere Paradise Lost. It 
would be a curious question to enquire what powers, and whether 
superior in kind or degree, the latter production would require in the 
poet, that would not be equally necessary in the composition of the 
former. Curran is said to have been in the habit of amusing his con- 
vivial parties with a set speech on the Paradise Lost, in which he pre- 
tended to prove that Milton had improperly treated the subject, and with 
no little triumph proceeded to shew how it should have been conducted. 
It would be curious to speculate upon the manner in which it might have 
been executed by Shakspere. 

In all that relates to construction, Milton is considered so faultless 
that it is with considerable risk even a Curran can venture to impute to 
him any incorrectness. Dr. Johnson thought he had discovered that 
the Samson Agonistes wanted a middle, and that nothing passes between 
the first act and the last which either hastens or delays the catastrophe, 
and, on this supposed discovery, triumphantly exclaimed—* Yet this is 
the tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded !” 
Cumberland, however, successfully undertook to demonstrate that every 
incident tended to promote the proposed result. The measure of verse 
used in the chorus, once condemned, is now pretty generally approved 
for a barbaric harmony, that is strictly in accordance with the subject. 

Milton was, indeed, particularly careful of symmetry and proportion, 
requisites to whieh preceding poets were somewhat inattentive. We 
shall find it much easier to recollect the order and disposition of the 
Paradise Lost than of some of Shakspere’s plays, though the former be 
the larger poem. This will be found a good test. They, however, 
will err grossly, who impute to Shakspere a defect of skill in the eon- 
struction of his plots; however much they may want a certain mechani- 
cal conformity, their organic arrangement, which is determined by the 
nature of the subject, is always finely preserved. Milton’s reverence for 
antiquity, and desire after perfection, induced him to attempt the union 
of both excellences. A piece is not unwieldy on account of its length, 
but of its irregularity—this is the case with Spenser's Fairy Queen. 
Milton’s great work, as Campbell has justly observed, is like a dome 
whose vast dimensions are at first sight concealed by its excellent 
symmetry, but which expands on acquaintance. Or, to be with Byron 
more imaginative, and to compliment at once both reader and poet—the 
first how highly, the second only adequately—it may likened to the 
Church of St. Peter’s at Rome :— 
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“ Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not! 
And why ?—it is not lessened; but thy mind 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow!” 


_ $So far from the genius of Milton being repugnant to his success as a 
dramatic poet, it is evident that his mind had an early and decided 
tendency towards tragedy, and he had a desire to shoot in this Ulyssean 
bow to the latest period of his life. Yielding to the earliest bias of his mind, 
Milton intended to have represented the subject of Paradise Lost 
dramatically, but was probably deterred by considerations which would 
most likely have determined Shakspere in his first choice. The subject 
was too extensive, too full, too varied, for the limited province which he 
attributed to the tragic muse. The action was too great for the 
established regulations by which he had elected to abide. Perceiving 
that his argument could not at all be included within those limits, he 
tried it in the shape of a Mystery or Morality; but, apparently not being 
able to reconcile his mind to extravagance of style and structure, happily 
resolved to exhibit it in an epic connexion. Since, from its nature, the sub- 


ject of the Paradise Lost could not be represented on the stage, for the ~ 


closet it was best written in the form of a narrative poem. Milton’s mind 
was ever instinctively abhorrent of extravagance. Even when he tried 
his early strength in a less irregular species of the drama, the masque, 
he moulded his ‘‘ Comus’’ into a stricter conformity with the ancient 
models, and deprived that form of composition of many fanciful caprices 
in which much of its charm consists, the loss of which, however, he 
compensated by a successful elevation of the entire work into a more 
imaginative and purer element. 

Among the excellences of Paradise Lost are to be found thosewhich are 
proper to the ancient drama—earnestness, energy, and compression. 
Though constructed after the ‘‘ diffuse model,” as he calls it, it has 
none of the diffuseness of Homer; and in some parts there is a vehemence 
and passion only elsewhere to be found in the productions of Melpomene. 
The paucity of human persons also reminds us of the simple groups of 
Eschylus ; and the solitary adventure of Satan, gives a prominence to 
his part, resembling the continual presence of the hero on the Grecian 
stage. With this there is a studious admixture of the liberties of the 
modern theatre. The stormy councils in Pandeomonium—and the meet- 
ing of Satan with Sin and Death, have a strong dramatic effect. The 
change of scene and variety of action, so far as the subject was capable 
of such mutations, suggest resemblances to the modern play, though pecu- 
liarly proper to the ancient epopee. In his diction he is like none of his 
prototypes whether tragic or epic. It is complex and elaborated, such 
as could not be written until a certain stage of progression had been 
attained in the poetical art, and is equally beyond imitation and rivalry. 

It will have been seen that Milton was no servile adherent to classical 
authorities. That he recognised other models is evident from his fre- 
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quent imitations of the minor poets in his own language—his intentions re- 
garding the Mysteries and Moralities—and his adoption of the Masque. 
In fact, in all these he absolutely evinced the independence and origi- 
nality of his genius. We have shewn, that though he strictly observed 
the regularity of his great poem, he was no enemy to any innovation 
that might be considered an improvement; and, in his adoption of the 
Masque, he was equally careful to modify it after his own manner, and 
to perfect it by the addition of extrinsic improvements. He selected 
all that was poetical in his exemplars, purified of whatever was profane ; 
and fulfilled better than any other poet, the Jeau ideal of that form of 
composition. 

All poetry is a translation of nature into intelligence, or an attempt to 
reduce the purely intellectual to the conditions of external reality. It is 
a struggle to express the ideal in the types of material sublimity and 
beauty. In this struggle the poet is generally baffled; very seldom he 
finds language capable of doing justice to his thoughts. The reader, 
also, if imaginative, is equally hard to be satisfied ; and it may be doubted 
whether the same impression is ever received which the poet intended 
to convey ; for almost every one reads with associations of his own, and 
modifies the meaning of the finest passages. But whatever approaches 
nighest to this ideal, whether of poet or reader, has the best claim to the 
title of poetry. 

Milton has surpassed the ideal of most readers, as far as he has fallen 
short of his own ; for that he had not satisfied himself even in his “ Para- 
dise Lost,” is evident from his preference of the ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 
What the ground of his preference was it may be difficult to determine ; 
but it was probably partly on account of the more dramatic form in 
which the poem was cast, and the more intellectual nature of the sub- 
ject, which was of a 

“ great duel, not of arms, 
But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles,”’ 


and was free from that necessity which was imposed upon him by the 
subject of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” to embody the spiritual in images derived from 
matter, of which so much has been said by Dr. Johnson relative to the 
battle of the Angels ; upon which we reserve our remarks to a subsequent 
part of this paper. 

In the Masque of ‘‘Comus,” Milton has elevated an unimportant 
incident occurring in real life, into the shadowy magnificence of a vision 
or fable, in which the romantic and classic are harmoniously blended. 
He transplanted it into the pleasant land of faéry, of which the two 
Brothers and their Sister became instantly naturalized as the denizens, 
and where 


** All the shadowy tribes of mind, 
In braided dance, their murmurs joined, 
And all the bright uncounted powers, 
Who feed on heaven's ambrosial flowers.” 


There is a severity of versification in Milton’s ‘‘Comus,”’ to which 
‘‘ The Faithful Shepherdess” is an utter stranger, but which is partaken 
in a great degree by the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
“Tempest.” In ‘‘the Fair Shepherdess” the versification is bound by 

N. S,—VOL, I. 3c 
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no laws ; controlled by no propriety.. Like ‘‘ the great deity for earth 
too ripe, it lets its divinity overflowing die in music.” The rhyme isto 
it as a dam stopping its course for a while, but to provoke its resistless 
overflow ; and sometimes it descends 


*¢ with the voice of thunder, and in brightness, 
O’er its precipitous way, yet musical’’— 


as a magnificent cataract, on which rests a morning iris, evanescent but 
beautiful, “like Hope upon a death-bed,” or ‘“‘ Love watching Mad- 
ness,” softening its rugged progress and lawless violence. It has no 
mechanism, it disdains all rules, and will have its own sweet will and 
way; and he who would observe its course must submit to its tortuous 
windings, its angular projections, its abrupt divisions, well content with 
the more manifold images with which, by those means, it makes him 
acquainted—the momentary prospects which are thus opened—the 
glimpses of varying scenery—the many paths, light or obscure, whence 
heaven is seen in its infinite expansion—‘“ the freshness of space’’—or 
partially perceived between ‘the swell of turf and slanting branches” — 
and with the melody by which the wavelets of the pellucid current are 
ever accompanied, making the air pregnant with magic, and the banks 
pleasant with enchantment. The hand that would touch with effect the 
‘‘ oat of pastoral stop” must be a wizard’s. He must “ bid it discourse” 
dulcet and lofty music, but must produce this by no reference to the 
gamut, by none of the common means, not by attention to rule and 
measure ; but it must come upon the ear like the unearthly sounds of an 
fEolian shell, as fearlessly and freely—like 


“The vague sighings of the wind at even, 
That wakes the wavelets of the slumbering sea, 
And dies on the creation of its breath.” 


Fletcher has, indeed, successfully produced these sounds. The stories 
of Shakspere’s two Pastorals are certainly superior to Fletcher's Fable. 
They are imagined with more delicacy and more dignity; but not exe- 
cuted with more sweetness of sentiment, or so much delicious wilfulness 
of versification—a versification which may sometimes cloy from its 
lusciousness, but which is so redolent of Spring, and Love, and Poesy, 
that none other appears so suited to the simplicity of the subject, or so 
capable of expressing the fantastic combinations which it admits and 
requires—so capable of echoing the sating, yet ‘‘ faint breath of music, 
that fills out its voice and dies away again,” proper to pastoral poetry, 
which is as a dream 


“ Of idleness in groves Elysian,” 


and, like our ideas of Arcady, indistinct as all our notions of happiness 
must inevitably be. 

It may be said that the imagery and the sense are dependant on the 
rhyme. Blank verse might have been more consonant to the free 
exuberant soul of the poet; but Fletcher wears his chains gracefully, 
and shews, by the use to which he puts them, and the assistance which 
he makes them render, that he knew how to overleap the barriers that 
opposed his genius, and betrays the sportive purpose for which they are 
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assumed—for which the happy captivity is willingly endured. Nor though 
the thought appear evolved from the rhyme, is the thought dependant on 
the rhyme. Still sense predominates over the sound, that at the termi- 
nation of each line seems to listen for an invisible echo from the intel- 
lectual voice—for some new idea, which shall as unexpectedly comport 
with the current one, as the concluding syllable of the following line 
will chime-in with that which terminates the present, surprising the ear 
and the mind with a complicated sensation of difficulty and ease, myste- 
riously united in harmonious correspondence. Thus is the material 
medium of the poet’s thoughts kept in perpetual reference to the idea 
which, in the rhythm and rhyme of a later period, is mechanised, and 
contracted or extended to suit the Procrustes’ couch of a mono- 
tonous versification. The extracts we shall have occasion to make from 
“The Fair Shepherdess’ will illustrate our meaning. A contrast of 
these passages, with some from Gay’s Pastoral Tragedy of ‘‘ Dione,” would 
illustrate the appositeness or impropriety of this sort of versification. It 
is a matter of feeling—it would be absurd to reason upon it. 

Milton, in the lyrical portion of ‘‘ Comus,”’ has imitated this luxuriancy, 
but chastened with a ‘ Doric delicacy ;”” and has released himself from 
all restraint in the dialogue by the adoption of blank verse, in which he 
has endeavoured to produce a similar effect, by means of an ornate 
diction, and the interposition of rural images and mythological allusions. 
But it is principally by means of allegorical embellishment that he pre- 
serves the story in an ideal region. The same purpose in the “ Fair 
Shepherdess” is accomplished by a continual reference to the moral of 
the piece, which is the same as that of ‘‘ Comus.” 

This continually recurring moral is illustrated by the reverence which 
the rude Satyr observes towards Clorin, who has sworn eternal con- 
stancy to her ‘‘ buried love’”—a reverence referred to the peculiar 
power with which the poet has endowed chastity. Milton has concen- 
trated and improved Fletcher's idea, as indeed he improved every thing 
that he honoured with imitating. In Fletcher it is spread over the 
poem, and the interest of the plot hinges upon it. It meets the reader 
at every turn, combined and complicated in every possible manner. 
Thenot, in love with Clorin, is attracted because of her constancy to the 
dead ; and this romantic passion is only to be subdued by the inconstancy 
of Clorin. In this novel and perplexing situation, he may well ask, 


** Where shall be found that man that loves a mind 
Made up in constancy, and dares not find 
His love rewarded ?”’ 


In this strain of high enthusiasm he addresses the constant virgin. 


“?Tis not the white or red 
Inhabits in your cheek that thus can wed 
My mind to adoration; nor your eye, 
Though it be full and fair, your forehead high 
And smooth as Pelop’s shoulder; not the smile 
Lies watching in those dimples to beguile 
The easy soul; your hands and fingers long, 
With veins enamelled richly ; nor your tongue, 
Though it spoke sweeter than Arion’s harp ; 
Your hair woven into many a curious warp, 
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Able in endless error to enfold 

The wondering soul ; not the true perfect mould 
Of all your body, which as pure doth shew 

In maiden whiteness as the Alpsien snow : 

All these, were but your constancy away, 
Would please me less than a black stormy day 
The wretched seaman toiling thro’ the deep. 
But, while this honoured strictness you dare keep, 
Though all the plagues that e’er beyotten were 
In the great womb of air, were settled here, 

In opposition, I would, like the tree, 

Shake off these drops of weakness, and be free 
E’en in the arm of danger.” 


The enthusiasm, throughout ‘‘ The Fair Shepherdess,” expressed of the 
saving quality created by poetry for maidenhood, is noble—it has all the 
fervour of original conception, and all the rapture which genius feels 
when a new idea is born into the world. The thoughts breathe, and 
the words burn. Milton has entered as fully and freely into this senti- 
ment as if it originated with himself; and perhaps the discovery of it, in 
the works of a precursor, served only as an echo to the suggestions of 


his own chaste spirit ; 


* Chastitv— 
She that has that is clad in complete steel, 
And, like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds, 
Where, through the saered rays of chastity, 
No savage fierce, bandite or mountaineer 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 
Yea, there, where very desolation dwells 
By grots, and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblenched majesty, 
Be it not dene in pride or in presumption, 
Some say, no evi] thing that walks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 
That breaks his magic chains at curfeu time ; 
No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 
Do you believe me yet, or shall I call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece, 
To testify the arms of chastity ? 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow,” &c. 


And so the poet proceeds increasing in solemnity while treating of 


«the sublime notion, and high mystery, 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity.” 


In Spenser's ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” also, the Lion is made to pay homage 
to the Virgin Una, and to defend her. The ‘Sad Shepherd” of Ben 
Jonson presents a perfect contrast to these examples. 

It is impossible to sufficiently admire the dexterity with which Milton, 
ip the due exercise of his art, and his right of selection, has blended the 
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peculiar excellences of his models, in a combination as exquisite as 
ingenious. A serious poet, he was induced to reject the admixture of 
‘comic stuff,’’ and inclined to the statelier measure of versification, 
exemplified in the more imaginative productions of Shakspere, rather 
than to the wild and overleaping versification of the fantastical compo- 
sition of Fletcher, whose spirit he, nevertheless, adopted in the general 
tone, and his rythmical license in the lyrical portion of his work. These 
distinctions he united with the ‘learned sock” of Jonson, but free from 
all tendency to the grotesque, and accompanied with a solemn grace, 
and unexampled grandeur, peculiarly his own. Such critics, therefore, 
who think that he was bound down by classic rules, or any other models, 
would as much mistake his poetical character, as they who should sup- 
pose him to be an advocate of despotism in any shape would his poli- 
tical. But they would equally mistake him in both, who should con- 
elude him to be uninfluenced by antiquity or authority in either. In 
his religious speculations he was equally daring; but even where he most 
departs from the orthodox creed, as in several parts of his ‘‘ Christian 
Doctrine,” he is careful to accumulate Scriptural texts in support of his 
opinion. In his intellect was comprehended all that had been accom- 
plished in the different countries and ages of the world, while the mind 
of the human race was under process of development, together with the 
result of its combination, and.the perfection of its united excellences in 
the Christian Revelation, to which he added whatever helps the works 
of genius in all languages, since that period, might administer to the 
accomplishment of his own understanding and reason. He was inferior 
to Shakspere as respected the cultivation of his common sense, which 
enabled the latter to shadow forth his ideas in the shapes of his own 
experience ; but he was superior to him in the loftiness of his imspira- 
tion, and the purity of his fancy. His power of invention was equally 
prolific, but his materials were of a different quality, and fewer in 
number. 

We have seen with what ease and effect Milton could convey the real 
into the purely imaginative ; the task is however of superlative difficulty 
to express with propriety things spiritual by sensible analogies. The 
impressions of sense are immediately arranged by us every minute of 
our lives under the laws of the intellect, and generalized by the under- 
standing ; but it is with difficulty and labour we reverse the process, and 
reduce our ideas of what is supernatural to the corresponding emblem 
in nature, which shall best express its peculiar attribute. Our percep- 
tions in these respects are so obscure that scarcely any image is suffici- 
ently refined and remote to harmonize with the feeling that the poet 
would willingly excite in the reader. There are also some critics, who 
would not express the actions of spirits by any images drawn from 
matter—even by such mere abstractions as “ contraction and remove” — 
or, if such images must be admitted, object to the poet’s obtruding the 
spirituality of his agents on the reader’s notice at all. This was Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion —it would, however, not only confine the poet’s in- 
vention within a very limited province, but, to fulfil the first requisition, 
would require a different language from any that was ever in use among 
men. For language is not a spiritual but a material instrument, and 
words, if they are the signs of ideas, as stated by Locke, are signs 
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chiefly of tlfose ideas which are derived from sensation, and have refer- 
ence to matter, and are only applied by analogy to the operations of 
mind. In all other respects they are only spoken hieroglyphics. So 
fettered was the most ancient language in this respect, that, as Milton 
himself observes, the idea of eternity in the Hebrew Scriptures is only 

by a phrase, signifying ‘“‘ of old time or antiquity.”—Thus, to 
adopt his own language, “it is conveyed in the Hebrew Tongue rather | 
by comparison and deduction than in express words.” How co-essential 
with the Being of Man must have been this idea, to exist in its full 
meaning in spite of the inadequacy of all expressions, to communicate it 
from mind to mind. But such, and similar ideas are not propagated, [ 
neither, indeed, can be; but must and do pre-exist in the human 
reason, and only wait for the touch of some Ithuriel spear, to awaken 
into vigour and kindle into animation. 

Lord Byron, in his letter to Mr. Bowles, has pushed this principle 
much farther. “In speaking,” says he, “of artificial objects have | 
omitted to touch upon one, which I will now mention. Cannon may [ 
be presumed to be as highly poetical as art can make her objects. 
Mr. Bowles will, perhaps, tell me that this is because they resemble 
that grand natural sound in heaven and simile on earth—Thunder. I 
shall be told triumphantly that Milton made sad work with his artillery 
when he armed his devils therewithall. He did so, and this artificial 
object must have had much of the sublime to attract his attention for 
such a conflict. He has made an absurd use of it; but the absurdity 
‘consists not in using cannon against the angels of God, but any 
material weapon. ‘The thunder of the clouds would have been as 
ridiculous and vain in the hands of the devils, as the ‘“‘ villanous 
saltpetre’—the angels were as impervious to the one as to the other. 
The thunderbolts become sublime in the hands of the Almighty, not 
as such, but because Ae deignsto use them as a means of repelling the 
rebel spirits; but no one can attribute their defeat to this grand 
piece of natural electricity: the Almighty willed, and they fell: his 
word* would have been enough; and Milton is as absurd, (and in fact, 
blasphemous) in putting material lightnings into the hands of the God- 
head, as in giving him hands at all. 

“The artillery of the demons was but the first step of the mistake, 
the thunder the next; and it is a step lower. It would have been fit 
for Jove, but not for Jehovah. The subject altogether was essentially 
unpoetical; he has made more of it than another could ; but it is be- 
yond him and all men.” 

Now these objections, if valid at all, will hold good against the whole 
of the Paradise Lost, which is an endeavour to represent in material 
images the most super-ethereal of all speculations—‘‘the Origin of 
Evil,” which is its only subject. It is clear from the divine records 
that evil was introduced into this world from a state of pre-existence, 
and by a being purely spiritual, and is of itself a mystery transcendent- 
ally theological. To say that such subjects and agents shall not be ex- 
pressible by material analogies, would be to say that a poem constituted 
* It may be observed, by the way, that it is by the word of the Almighty, in the 


person of the Messiah, that they are defeated. The thunder, &c. were symbols of 
the power of that word. 
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of such an argument, should not be written at all: and this, in fact, 
appears to have been Lord Byron’s opinion, though his practice differed. 
These difficulties, however, are not such only in a poetical point of 
view, but in a philosophical and religious one, and, as it would appear 
from his recently discovered Treatise, had occurred to Milton before the 
composition of his great pocm, in the latter serious light. Upon his 
own theory he was clearly justified in the poetical application, and we 
hope to be able to shew that he may also be vindicated upon sounder 
principles. 

Milton’s opinion of matter, and of its identity with mind, as present- 
ed in his treatise of Christian Doctrine, is now well understood. 
Denying the common opinion of two distinct and different natures as of 
soul and body, it was with no incongruity that the poet mixed the 
qualities, or attributes of both indiscriminately, either of which might, 
by analogy, serve to illustrate the ather, the question being not of a 
difference in kind, but in degree. And, with regard to this question, it 
would be as well to attend to the following remarkable passage in his 
treatise, which upon other accounts also, is deserving of serious consi- 
deration. ‘‘Spirit being the more excellent substance, virtually and 
essentially contains within itself the inferior one; as the spiritual and 
rational faculty contains the corporeal, that is, the sentient and vegeta- 
tive faculty.” Admitting this, the objection (otherwise insuperable 
and only to be justified by the success of the execution) to his theme, 
as involving the necessary representation of a war between the 
Almighty and his creatures is, in some measure avoided, and the use of 
material weapons—and artillery of thunder and lightning is exempt 
from censure. Milton himself has answered in express terms the 
ultimate objection, that it is not only absurd but blasphemous to give to 
the Godhead hands at all. ‘If God,” says he, “ habitually assign to 
himself the members and form of man, why should we be afraid of 
attributing to him what he attributes to himself, so long as what is 
imperfection and weakness, when viewed in reference to ourselves, be con- 
sidered as most complete and excellent whenever it is imputed to God ?” 

We are not disposed to quarrel with such as prefer to contemplate 
the Godhead in his abstract essence, rather than in his personal attri- 
butes. We are aware how much this tends to assist us in framing a 
conception of the infinity and omnipresence of the deity, and how agree- 
able this conception is to the instincts of our rational nature. But we 
are afraid that this notion of the divine infinity may exclude a belief of 
the divine personality, and may lead to a confusion of omnipresence 
with mere ubiquity. Many are the minds that reluctantly admit the 
life and personal being of the deity, and only conceive of him as of 
space infinitely extended—and of time immeasurably continued—or, at 
best, as infinity rather than the infinite, as eternity rather than the 
eternal. On one of two propositions the whole argument appears to 
depend. Either the omnipresence of the deity must be interpreted to 
mean that God is present to all things, or that all things are present to 
God. The latter is the safer sense in which to understand it, and it is 
one which reconciles the opposite ideas of personality and immensity. 

It has been justly observed that Milton was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
and nothing was more remote from the spirit of the Jewish Religion 
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than any modification whatever of anthropomorphism. It was forbidden 
to the Jews to make any image of the invisible , the idea of whom 
they had it in express charge to preserve; but the prophet thought it 
not inconsistent with the principles of his faith to describe the great 
Jehovah as he ‘‘who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out the heavens with a span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance.” Yet in the very same chapter he demands— 
“To whom then will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare 
unto him?” “Hast thou an arm like God ?” said the Lord to Job—*“ or 
canst thou thunder with a voice like him?” Indeed, if we are to con- 
demn Milton on this score, the psalmists and prophets of Israel cannot 
escape a similar censure. But in fact, the Hebrew Scriptures, while 
teaching the invisible God as a spirit, are anxious to indicate his per- 
sonality. He is described ‘‘as sitting upon the circle of the earth’”’ in 
an elevation so remote “that the imhabitants thereof are but as grass- 
hoppers,” and as only hidden from the view of mortal men, by “the 
heavens that he has stretched out as a curtain ; and spread out as a tent 
to dwell in.” So lofty, so distant, so obscure—yet as all along abiding 
in the contrite heart by the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

*‘ Jehovah-——shapeless Power above all powers, 

Single and One—the Omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localized in heaven, 

On earth enshrined within the wandering ark, 

Or out of Sion, thundering from his throne 

Between the Cherubim.”’ 

In all that regards the distinct tri-personality of the Godhead, the 
opinion of Milton is consistent with the orthodox creed. He neither 
attempts to refine it away into essence, form and operation, or to re- 
duce the Creator toa mere Anima Mundi. “‘ Jupiter est quodcunque 
vides.”” But of the doctrine of the Trinity, he appears to have had 
peculiar notions ; how far these had any influence in the composition of 
his two epic poems, we would now proceed to inquire. 

(To be continued). 


TABLE TALK; 
OR, THE HEBREW CLAIMS. 


Dedicated, most respectfully, to the Opponents of the Hebrew Claims, by the 
Author, a CuristTiIan. 


“ From the morning watch, even unto night, let Israel hope in the Lord.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tuis poem, which was written, and a copy presented to, perhaps, the 
most talented and esteemed Jewish gentleman of our nation, about two 
years ago, has, its author is proud for his country’s sake to confess, been 
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much qualified in its national censure by the noble and wise conduct of 
the Government as it regards this highly interesting people, in appoint- 
ing a vice-consul for Judza, and adopting other beneficial means of con- 
ciliating their affections (a step so necessary for their conversion), in 
their own venerated and venerable land: for which see the last Number 
of the Quarterly. The Author feels it likewise due to himself to state, 
that there are thoughts in ‘hat article, to which he with pleasure refers, 
which would appear to have originated his; but that those who have seen 
his MS. will be satisfied they have only anticipated his in the press, but 
are subsequent in time of composition. 

These lines, unworthy, perhaps, to be dignified with the name of 
poem, are addressed to ali who oppose themselves to the natural rights 
of their brethren: rights, whose title is graven upon each individual 
being at his birth, by the impartial hand of the sole Creator and Uni- 
versal Father; and which all the efforts of selfishness, prejudice, and 
bigotry, shall never be able to efface. 

But they are particularly intended as the medium by which to convey 
a few suggestions to the minds of the more scrupulously devout, and 
religiously timid of all denominations of Christians; whose conscientious, 
but, in the author’s opinion, illiberal and erroneous presumptions, have 
confounded the dimly seen and never-to-be-fathomed prophecies of 
Deity, with the clear and strongly defined revelations of His will as 
regards our duty to our fellows. 

To those whom fear and passion (ever the sources of cruelty and 
injustice), have prompted to become persecutors upon principle, under 
the mild insignia and noiseless and tranquil wavings of the blessed 
banner of the great Teacher of peace; and who, inflated with the proud 
notion that they are the co-adjutors of God, and the executors of his 
vengeance, arrogantly presume, in attempting to work out his predictions, 
that, if they withhold the ministry of their uncharitableness, the just 
designs of an angry God must be rendered futile, and the wrath of the 
Almighty be laughed to scorn by a few mistaken, but much loved and 
cherished children. 

This poetical essay is intended to awaken the minds of these indi- 
viduals, in particular, to a few enquiries, which a mind and a heart, 
obedient to the injunctions, and zealous for the faith of their Founder, 
ought of themselves to have suggested, 

Query 1. Has not Jesus Christ given us a law of love to all men: 
even to love them, as He has loved us; i.e. to the extent of laying down 
our lives for them? 

2. Is this not an imperative duty, from which we cannot escape? 

3. Is there any good which we can do, even to our enemies, whether 
of soul or body (and differing in opinion is not enmity), which is not 
enjoined us in this law of sweetness and compassion? Or, is there 
any evil, however slight—if any evil could be slight or trivial—that is 
not forbidden us by this same beautiful, and, to the bad passions of men, 
unaccommodating precept? 

4. Are we any where commanded to assist, or to carry out predictions 
—even although we were certain that we understood them? 

5. Can we be certain when the anger of God is relenting, or when 
and how long it is still to continue unabated? When we are furthering, 
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or when opposing his intentions? A question more particularly embar- 
rassing, when it regards a Divine anger, which we ourselves believe is to 
relax; and when it concerns a people for whom he entertains so paternal 
and lasting a solicitude—a people whom we never cease to consider as 
peculiarly His, first by choice, and lastly by promise—though deferred ? 

6. Are we not warned by all the events of Divine Providence, which 
regard the punishment of His people, that the instruments he selects for 


this unpleasing end are, not only the enemies of his disobedient children, | 


but likewise His own? Are they not unblest scourges—moral pesti- © 


lences—tools, worthless but for their dreadful purpose, and destined to 
be broken in pieces when their unhallowed work is done? 

7. Ought we not to be fearful of voluntarily enrolling ourselves in 
this list of hapless and doomed agents, not of mercy, but of wrath? 
The Author of all good chooses angels for the ministers of His graces, 


but he elects demons, or those destined to become such, for the executors 


of his vengeance. 


In fine; are we justified in violating the principle of our faith, and in i 


zt 


opposing the direct commands of our Divine Master in our practices, ~ 


under the pretence of becoming the gratuitous avengers of His justice, 


whose councils we cannot penetrate, and which it were even sacrilege to | 
attempt; and which even could we, or dare we propound, were better | 
suited to the lightning of the sword of Omar, than to the kiss of peace | 
imprinted on our cheeks at our baptism into the pure faith of the meek | 
and lowly Jesus? ; 

I might add—lIs this the way to draw others to our holy religion ; / 


and, in particular, those to the furtherance of whose rights this little pro- 

duction is devoted? Persuasion should be the weapon of religion; which, 

as the pious Jeremy Taylor has said, “is a sunbeam and not a tempest.’ 
J. A. G. 
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ERASTES AND PHILANDER. 


Erastes. 
When last we met, in friendly free debate, 
To canvass matters much above our state, 
It chanced (less grave than wont) in rambling vein— 
No subject fixing my wae was | brain, 
I lightly on our Hebrew brethren’s claim 
Touched, and awoke in you a generous flame 
Of indignation; but the noble fire 
Did, gently, at my words submiss expire: 
And you, Philander, pledged in calmer mood, 
The rights of Israel’s children to make good. 


Philander. 
What hinders now that we the subject scan? 
The rights of Jsrael are the rights of man. 
Erastes. 


With all my soul, my friend, you know my heart 
Welcomes the wound from blest conviction’s dart: 
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Proud on my breast I’d bear each glorious scar, 
Memorial of an honourable war. 

I’m not of those that are rejoiced to find 
Occasions to oppress poor human kind: 

Our common origin—our mutual need, 

In one perpetual sermon, intercede 

With man for man; and, by a brother’s tie, 
Ask what should forfeit brethren’s rights—and why? 
Can wealth, or rank, or creed, or hue, or clime— 
Can change of place, or ever-varying time? 
Never! say Nature, Reason, and our God. 


While life’s warm breath doth tenant earth’s dull clod; 


Let tongue or feature differ as they will, 
From Ind’ to Orkney men are brothers still. 


Philander. 


Children of prodigies, in wonders nurs’'d— 
What nameless crime has Abram’s lineage curs’d? 
Ancient—beyond the boasted pedigree 

That dates from Norman knights and chivalrie, 
Ten times out-told—and graced with nobler names 
Than rang thro’ lists, or thrill’d admiring dames. 
Industrious, learned, faithful, valiant, chaste— 
How oft have Judah's virtuous exiles graced 

All Europe’s courts:* in council and in field, 
Skill’d in the tongue, or knightly arms to wield. 
The lamps of science—many a Jewish sage 
Illumed the darkness of a barbarous age. 
Admired and hated—honor’d and abused: 

Their worth acknowledg'd, and their rights refused. 
I will not drag back hoary centuries, 

Like gray-hair’'d murderers, to their great assize, 
And show their million savage hands imbrued 

In Judah’s royal, patriarchal blood. ’ 
Enough of ancient, worn-out crime remains 

To keep indelible those bloody stains 

That tinge our annals with the deepest dye 

In writing Israel’s martyrologie. 

But on the page before us let us look— 

The to-be chronicled of history's book: 

While nature prompts, let reason blush to ask 
What seats in parliament may do with pasch:— 
Why all the virtues that make men divine, 

Shall in a Salomons or Goldsmid shine 

In vain! nor find, in Freedom’s chosen land, 
The rights of birth, but mourn an alien’s brand! 
Faithful in bondage, and when poor, content; 
When rich, as generous and munificent— 





* The dark ages furnish many examples; for which see the early historians and 
the authors of the Universal History. Dom Solomon was, in the éleventh century, 
the Wellington of Portugal. 
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Patrons of art, and fathers to the poor, 
E’en Christians bless their ever-open door; 
The robber Norman, or the pirate Greek, 
May hear his race the tongue of freedom speak, 
While not ten centuries can make a son 
Of more than Socrates—a Mendelsohn! 
Can we of virtue more than birth desire, 
When birth is a// that we of vice require? 
Than vice, what fouler, then, taints Abram’s line 
I ask— 
Erastes. 
I answer, what from Palestine 
(Once happy land) their hapless sires compell'd, 
Have justly stil/ the rights of birth withheld. 
From them, offending still, who still deny 
To lowly Jesus his divinity. 
Philander. 


Moses and Jesus who revoke in doubt, 
And hold ali dogmas but as creeds worn out ; 
By what exemption do these sceptics wear 
Titles of honour, or high office bear ? 
Who blasphemes Christ, and scoffs at Moses too, 
May hold Church-lands and mock an honest Jew, 
But, do we hold so loose the social tie, 
That men may barter man’s humanity ? 
As well might he his brother decreate, 
As nature’s rights annul or abrogate ; 
Shall he assert opinion’s tyrant plea, 
To prove that you’re a slave, that J am free ; 
If I’m too blind to see my way to heaven, 
Shall I from all earth’s well-earn'd rights be driven ? 
Because Spinoza doubted of a God, 
Did the warm sun forsake his mean abode ? 
Shall one, tho’ wise as Solomon, be dumb, 
Because he dares to hope in Christ to come ? 
Who made us champions of a God defied ? 
Did Jesus teach us persecuting pride ? 
The great I AM hath said “ Revenge is mine !” 
Wilt thou, poor worm, assert that it is thine / 
Jesus hath taught to love our enemies, 
To render benefits for injuries : 
And thou, his kindred, whom he lov’d to grace 
Netyere features still recall his blessed face) ; 

or when he wept and pray’d and prophesied, 
But never curs’d! ye him, in them deride : 
Still lov’d, an honored bliss he yet reserves, 
And dare ye still oppress whom he preserves ! 


Erastes. 


I grant, Philander, that stern Justice’ test, 
And the sweet rule of our dear Lord’s behest, 
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Brought with some force upon your side to bear, 
Makes ours to my own eyes less bright appear. 
But, still, there’s something like impiety 

In fighting, as it were, ’gainst prophecy, 

In smoothing thus their rough and thorny path, 
And sheltering rebels from Heaven's fiery wrath ; 
As if we dared to blame its just decree, 

And bid, whom it bade captive, to be free. 


Philander. 
My dear Erastes, well I know your heart 
In ought ungentle never hath a part ; 
But oft, with heaving breast and moistening eye, 
Doth the more servile tongue’s vain speech belie. 
Blind prejudice, my friend, has warp’d your mind.; 
Do you in turn compassionate the blind. 
“ Father, forgive ! they know not what they do,” 
Applies alike to Christian and to Jew. 
Pride, interest, passion, bid thick vapours rise, 
Obscure the truth, and cheat desiring eyes. 
Not Israel's sons alone have Jesus slain, 
Far deeper dyes his Christian murderers stain. 
Those knew him not ; we crucify him known ; 
The blindness their’s—the malice all our own. 
Participants in crime, shall we demand 
To deal out judgments with a blood-stain’d hand. 
O mount of mercy! shall our lips rehearse, 
While our false hearts renounce each balmy verse 
And turn from peace—the soul’s delightful path, 
For horrid ways trod but by imps of wrath ? 
O mad—O impious he who can suppose 
Man’s persecutors other than God’s foes ! 
Whom God elects to bear his vengeful sword 
Against his people, are themselves abhorr‘d ! 
To do the demon’s work, by guilt made fit, 
Smiters themselves—themselves doom’d to be smit. 
O let us blush that England’s honor’d name 
Should still be tarnish’d with old Egypt’s shame. 
O, my Erastes, shall the Eternal need 
The arm of men, to work what He ’s decreed ? 


Or can man’s mercy to his fellow-man 
Defraud His justice, or defeat his plan ? 


Erastes. 
Blest be the words of peace! and blest be he 
That labors in thy cause, Humanity ! 
I feel that love and justice are allied, 
And in one bond indissolubly tied. 
My heart, but late with pride mistaken fraught, 


Owns the conviction which your words have wrought : 


Yet one faint hold long prejudice retains— 
One last retreat for wounded pride remains: 
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Think you, my friend, yon land that once was theirs, 
That gilds their hopes and animates their prayers ; 
To which the unbanish’d heart for ever burns, 
The fond eye melts, and, still expecting, turns ; 

In hearts estranged, and yearning for a home, 
Whose bye-gone glories emblem those to come,— 
Could I believe a patriot-flame could light 

A Hebrew brow ; that Hebrew hands could fight 
In England’s cause, if mad rebellion lowered, 

Or fierce invasion foreign foemen poured 

On her loved fields? My all in her I'd stake 

Of English Jews true Englishmen to make. 


Philander. 


Your gen’rous wish, my friend, shall have its meed, 
And Israel's sons’ be Englishmen indeed. 
What bids all hearts with patriot ardor glow ? 
Dear native-rights that father-lands bestow. 
What cools the flame and bids it feebly rise ? 
Those rights withheld, tho’ ‘neath Judea’s skies. 
Would Norman Clifford boast of Cressy’s field, 
If English honors were from Clifford sealed ? 
Eager to gain the meed that worth may give, 
Who hopes for honors may all honor’d live. 
But who forbid the laurel wreath to wear, 
Will strive to gain, or to deserve it care? 
Could free-born rights a Clare or Howard store, 
Then a Mocatta or a Montefiore ; 
And British Judah’s names ennobled, then, 
Like Talbot's, fired the souls of British men. 
Where’er the sun (although in transient gleams ) 
Of favor, shed its ever-cheering beams 
Upon the captive child of Palestine ; 
We’ve seen the force of native genius shine, 
And mark'd her exile with a stateman’s hand 
Upbear the fortunes of a Christian land. 
Nor want there chronicles to send him down 
O’er knightly hosts the chief of high renown. 
England, thy pride of liberty, how poor ! 
Can keep such suppliants knocking at thy door. 
Whate’er the all-watchful Providence intends, 
Still, wards of Heav’n, it loves who them befriends. 
One native-right withheld, the man’s a thrall— 
He is no Englishman that has not all. 
The breath—the soul of freedom is, to be 
One of a race who all alike are free. 

Erastes. 
Your words, my friend, my sleeping virtues wake— 
My heart, convinced, has no reply to make ; 
No more my country, heaven, and justice brave ; 
Who combats freedom, may he die a slave ! 
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SECOND SERIES. 





No. IV.—THE COUNTESS T 


THERE are two or three sketches in my note-book, which I had the 
precaution to write in cypher, lest some accident or other (including 
my own death) might bring them to the public eye, before “ the fulness 
of time” should make it prudent to do so. Now, as the characters of 
my cypher are of my own invention, from the same prudential reasons, 
and no key of it has ever been made, except the one in my own mind, 
judge of my vexation the other day, when I thought I might venture 
to give one of these highly seasoned morsels to the gaping public, 
who are ever ready, with their open mouths (like so many unfledged 
- blackbirds chirping for food), to swallow any thing of a piquante 
quality, that can be brought from the four quarters of the earth to 
satisfy their mental cravings—judge of my vexation, I say, when I 
discovered that I could not interpret my own hieroglyphics; that 
memory refused to give me back what I had so implicitly entrusted 
to her keeping ; and that there was no court of equity I could apply 
to, in order that I might gain my rights. 

The same thing happened to me the other day in another instance, 
which proves to me that this same Madame Memory is beginning to 
play me off a few slippery tricks, I suppose, for having laid so many 
heavy burdens upon her during my past life. I have a writing-desk, 
with a most peculiar secret drawer in it; one of no common con- 
struction. In this I have now deposited my marriage-certificate, and 
a few hoarded guineas, &c. Although I have opened this drawer a 
hundred times, and was then well acquainted with the trick of its 
concealment, yet I spent full four hours the other evening in trying 
to get at this drawer, and with the assistance of a couple of shrewd 
friends to boot. Vain were our researches; vain all our pressings, 
and amp. and examinations. I must either break my desk to 
pieces with the poker in a terrible passion, or send for a cunning man 
skilled in desk-enigmas, to unfold to me the mystery; and this last 
plan pride, for the present, prevents my doing, as I still fondly hope I 
shall myself, in some lucky moment, recover the mighty secret. 

Can we wonder then at the treasury which lies concealed under the 
mantle of the past? The riches of invention, and of thought, that 
have been, as it were, hermetically sealed up by the treachery or 
wilfulness of this same Madame Memory, who not seldom, when 
closely pressed, will give back some of the things entrusted to her 
keeping—she may, in one of her capricious moods, restore to me the 
method of my profound cypher, and the secret of my writing-desk 
drawer. With regard to more important mysteries between herself 
and the illustrious dead, they are gone, as far as regards this world, 
for ever; so Discovery must go hard to work, and perhaps she may 
stumble unawares upon some of those long hidden treasures, and 
drag them once more to the light of day. 

In the mean time, I must make use of that part of my note-book 
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that I can read, or pick up a few of the crumbs of my most important 
narratives lying about the door of the sanctuary wherein my hoards 
are deposited, and make the best of them, deploring all the time that 
I cannot break the lock, and go in to the chamber of the mind, where 
every circumstance of the past is duly registered. On second 
thoughts, it is better not—memory is only the servant of Old Time, 
whose business it is to throw into obscurity, and often into oblivion, 
all the transactions of the present. A most industrious scavenger is 
he, this Time, and what a quantity of rubbish has he swept away! 
How much chaff with the few golden grains have been scattered up 
and down amongst it. Whether my locked-up sketches were the 
former or the latter, it is not for me to say. Let me do the best I 
can without them. 


In a distant county, there is a lordly mansion situated on a rising 
ground, in the middle of an extensive and thickly wooded park. This 
lace has been what they call a ‘* show-house” for time immemorial. 
hen the family is absent, tickets are easily obtained to view the 
grounds, gardens, and grottos on the outside the building, and the 
paintings, statues, and various other ornaments within, Well do I 
remember in my very early days, going with a smart party of friends, 
on a pleasant occasion, to see the wonders of T Hall, and the 
impression One circumstance made upon me. 

In a most superb saloon, there was one picture in a very expensive 
frame, placed over the marble chimney-place, which had itself been 
brought from Florence, and the housekeeper told us cost full three 
thousand pounds. My friends were much taken up with admiring the 
workmanship and spotless purity of this same mantle-piece, but | felt 
an unappeasable curiosity to gaze upon the painting within that 
gorgeous frame, which was most carefully veiled from sight, having a 
thick crimson silk curtain enclosed within a gold solid net, or rather 
trellis-work, which it seems was made to open in the centre like a 
couple of doors, but which was now locked up, and we were told, 
“ that it was his lordship’s order that no eye should ever look again 

that picture !” 

‘Is it an historical picture, or a portrait?” questioned a gentleman 
of our party. ‘Iam forbid to answer any questions concerning it,” 
said the old lady, our conductress, in no very agreeable key. “ It 
is as much as my place is worth :” and away we were all led to inspect 
a whole gallery of portraits by Vandyke and his predecessors, but no 
charm had they now to my excited imagination. The veiled picture 
was all I could think on. Why it should thus be so excluded from 
public view, yet hold a place so distinguished! Why the domestics 
should be commanded to give no explanation concerning it by their 
lord! And why she, the housekeeper, should look so mysteriously 
when she told us this! All these matters weighed heavily upon my 
mind, and I did not enjoy the excursion half so much as I edbarillid 
should have done, but for this shrouded picture. 

“Think you,” said I, on our return home, still harping on the 
same subject, “think you it was an ancient painting in that rich 
frame they would not let us see? I should rather think not, as the 
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carving of it was quite modern. {[t must be, I imagine, some portrait 
taken not many years ago.” —“ Very likely,” was the calm answer of 
my female friend, who did not allow her mind to be disturbed with 
such trifles. 

It happened, that the same summer I visited the hall again, but 
then only one person accompanied me. We spent the whole day 
amidst the beauties of that exquisite park, sat by the side of the 
trout stream, or on some war knoll, holding a charmed discourse 
with each other, or melting into ecstatic thought—in short (and I 
mast hurry over all this for weighty reasons), | went there as a bride, 
and with—who should a bride be with ?—her bridegroom. 

I mentioned my former wishes respecting that veiled picture to my 
companion, wishes that had never been gratified. ‘“ We will see 
what soft persuasion can do to unlock that grated, gilded door,” he 
answered. ‘ Why did you not tell me of your wish before ?” 

The arts of persuasion were tried, backed by golden arguments. 
The lady housekeeper could refuse us nothing. “A bride,” she 
smilingly observed, “ should have every thing her own way.” 

“And for how long a time?” asked I gaily, resolved to keep her 
in a good humour, lest she should change her mind. 

‘* As long as she can contrive to hold the reins,” answered the old 
lady, glancing slily at my companion. ‘Every thing depends on 
that ; but in general women—lI beg your pardon, ladies—lose all their 
power, because they do not know how to use it, when they have 
the whip-hand of the gentlemen, as you have now, madam: you should 
not suffer it to be taken from you again like a baby.” 

“Pretty advice!” said, smilingly, he that was then by my side, 
“you have tried your own receipt, madam, of course ?” 

‘“‘ Not I, indeed,” observed the housekeeper pettishly, “there are 
enough fools without my making one of them; but I ask pardon—I 
have seen enough of matrimony in this family—no, Sir,” she added 
more reservedly, “I am what they call ‘ a single woman,’ and so I 
mean to continue.” 

With a great deal of bustle and importance, the two folding-doors 
of the painting were thrown open, and the portrait, as it was called, 
of the present countess was exposed to view. She was. taken asa 
Venus, just rising from the sea, with a soft mist of dewy vapour 
round her couch of pearl, in the resemblance of a shell, giving out the 
prismatic colours here and there, but rather faintly. Long ringlets of 
flaxen hair fell in luxuriance over that perfect and juvenile form, for 
as yet the Venus there represented had not become a mother, and was 
as pure as any new-born breathing thing could be- She was playing 
with a profusion of pearls heaped up in a large conche-shell before 
her, and trying to string them together, as I conceived, that she might 
ornament herself with them. 

“Is that considered a likeness?” I inquired. “She must be very 
beautiful !” 

“ Beautiful, indeed !”” responded the old lady, with a deep sigh— 
“too beautiful for men to gaze on. It is only angels that should have 
such a form and features as she has, and only angels to look at them; 
but on earth they cause sad confusion. I wish that all women’s 
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beauty had died away when Eve lost her innocence, and we should 
have had a much better world of it.” 

We could not help smiling at hearing the vehemence with which 
this was said, but delicacy restrained us from asking any more ques- 
tions. 

“Tt is no smiling matter, though,” muttered our oracle, “ for 
honourable and high-born people to have their peace destroyed, their 
honours laid in the dust, perhaps their hearts broken, and all through 
a yard or two of alabaster skin, and a handful of silky hair.” 

“What lovely blue eyes this portrait has,” said he who stood 
beside me ; “ what an innocent, yet what an intelligent expression ! 
Then the soft pencillings of those eye-brows! those long and curling 
lashes, so much darker than her hair! See, too, what a hand !” 

** You shall see it no longer, Nir,” said the old house-keeper, slapping 
to the trellis-work doors with a jerk, locking them up, and putting the 
key into her pocket.—O young lady! you must have been beside 
yourself, to have let your husband look upon that picture ; and I was 
both weak and wicked to be prevailed on to disobey his strict injunc- 
tions. God grant we may not all suffer severely for our fault.” 

“There is no danger on my account,” replied the gentleman more 
immediately addressed ; “1 have a talisman to guard me from all 
danger.” 

“ Men do not know what inflammable stuff they are made of,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Waters. “A gunpowder barrel has not the slightest 
fear of the spark. It never tries to run away from danger, and all of 
a sudden, bang it goes off; and, what is worse, it blows every thing 
to atoms that happens to be near it; carries destruction to all around 
it! Young gentleman, you have, I trust, more sense than a barrel of 
gunpowder ; so fly from temptation.” 

“You have prevented the necessity of my doing so,” said the 
gentleman smiling good humouredly; “ you have shut up that beauty 
there behind that grating, as closely as ever was secluded a vestal in 
a nunnery.” 

“ That lady is no vestal,” murmured out the old house-keeper. 
Then, as if sorry for what she had said, she added, in a hurried accent 
—Vesials, you know, Madam, were not permitted to marry; but I 
will now wish you good morning, and may I be able, should I ever see 
you again, to congratulate you on your looking quite as happy as 
you do at this moment.” 

This kind wish was not fulfilled. A few years after, and as if by a 
touch of Harlequin’s wand, the brilliant prospects that then surrounded 
‘me vanished like an unsubstantial dream, and the gay and joyous 
ride of that morning, entered that same elegant mansion, a widowed, 
and sorrowing woman, bearing up still with all the fortitude she 
could muster against the calamities that had well nigh over- 
whelmed her—she entered that mansion in the capacity of a “ Monthly 
Nurse.” 

There hung the same picture in the same costly frame as when I 
had stood before it, and beheld it opened to my view, in company 
with one whose eyes could gaze no more. I shuddered as I looked 
upon it, and endeavoured to brace myself up to an appearance of 
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composure. The very attempt is an effort of virtue, and is sure to 
bring healing in its wings. There is something truly sublime in calm 
endurance! It perhaps wins not pity half so much as the exhibition 
of stormy and puerile grief, but compassion obtained by such a price 
would be dear indeed ! 

The old house-keeper, Mrs. Waters, was still alive, but looked so 
withered and woe-begone, that I should not have known her again but 
for her name, and she, fortunately, did not recognise me; and this 
saved me from one additional pang. 

“I shall see the original then of that most exquisite Venus at last,” 
thought I, as they were conducting me to the lady’s dressing-room on 
my arrival. I had been engaged in London, by an intimate friend, to 
attend upon her ladyship, whom I had never seen; and I had gone 
down to T House by her desire, although it was not yet decided 
whether she wou!d proceed on to her house in London, to await her 
accouchment there, and have the benefit of her own lJady’s medical 
man, the first in the metropolis, or remain where she was. 

The form of the countess was a good deal enlarged, certainly, since 
her portrait had been taken, but she had only changed the style of 
her beauty. The goddess of love and of sunny smiles could not have 
been handsomer, or more seductive in her allurements, than was the 
Countess T- . Never yet have I beheld so lovely a hand and 
arm! so perfect a bust! so finely a proportioned foot and ankle, or 
so witching a smile! She seemed quite conscious of her own attrac- 
tions, and had no objection to play off her dazzling charms even before 
me. It gave her delight to inspire admiration, as if it were necessary 
to her very existence, the atmosphere she breathed. It was impossible 
to refuse her such homage. If I, a woman, felt so spell-bound by the 
magic of her all-commanding beauty, what influence must she have 
had on man? Alas, too much! 

‘*] have decided on proceeding immediately to London, Mrs. 
Griffiths,” said the lovely countess to me, after she had received a 
visit from the professional gentleman, who lived at the market town 
about five miles from her residence, and was to attend her if she con- 
sented to remain in the country. “ We will set off without delay for 
the town-house, since the sight of that horrid man, in his thick white 
riding-coat, and tawny buckskins, is quite sufficient forme! Heaven 
defend me!” she added laughing, “from coming in contact with any 
country practitioner in his odious gaiters! I will have my old 
attendant, Mr. I, who if he did not smell quite so much of camphor, 
would be really bearable ;"—-and the countess ordered the carriage to 
be at the door by twelve o'clock next day. 

“ Did you understand me, Forster?” inquired the lady to her own 
female attendant, after giving this order. ‘* Why do you stand as if 
you had a fit of catalepsy, rigid, there at the door ?” 

“| beg your pardon, my lady,” returned Mrs. Forster. “ I thought 
—that is, I imagined —I believed, that”— 

“I did not inquire into your thoughts, imaginations, or belief, my 
good girl,” interrupted the fair countess, whilst a smile played around 
her mouth, and dimpled her cheek, for she seemed as if it were 
impossible for her to frown or look displeased.—‘* I only desired you 
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to say, that at twelve to-morrow I should set off for 
and that I wished all things to be got in readiness.” 

“Yes, my lady,” murmured out the waiting-woman, “I beg your 
pardon, but—I will send Mrs. Waters to your ladyship;” and she 
disappeared. 

“ The girl is gone deranged, I fear,” said the countess, looking, I 
thought, a little uneasy, as she ran over the strings of her harp, and 
wanted, sotto voce, the following lines. 


Square, 


“* Love was once a cherub bright, 
Cloth’d in dazzling robe of light ; 
But, when all the angels fell, 

Love pleaded his own cause so well, 
That he to earth alone was sent, 
For mitigated punishment ! 


Love had not been on earth a day, 

Ere he began wild pranks to play ; 

He hurl’d each monarch from his throne, 
And vow'd ‘ that he would reign alone’-- 
He conquer'd all !” 


The entrance of the aged housekeeper, Mrs. Waters, cut the thread. 
of love’s eventful history ; indeed her countenance seemed as if it 
would annihilate for ever so gentle a deity; sour-krout was nothing 
to it! The countess stopped mechanically, and I fancied turned 
exceedingly pale. 

“Your ladyship has given orders, I find, to leave this place for 
London to-morrow ?” said Mrs. Waters, looking like a hogshead of 
verjuice. ‘ My lord, before his departure for Ireland, with his two 
dear children, gave strict commands, that the carriage was not to be 
used until his return !” 

‘And it is the command of your lady,” returned the Countess, 
quite unmoved, except that a bright roseate hue spread itself over her 
features, and mantled even on her bosom and arms; “it is the com- 
mand of your lady, that preparations should be made for my depar- 
ture immediately—I shall not stay to be confined here.” 

“‘ For the sake of your innocent children, my lady,” pursued the 
severe Mrs. Waters, “ provoke not my excellent master, by disobey- 
ing his strict = ng ao het me entreat you, Madam, to counter- 
mand your orders, and remain here as he wished, nay, insisted on 
your doing.” 

“ You are a good creature, Waters, and love your lord very much,” 
exclaimed the lady, sweeping her hand playfully across her harp, 
causing it to give out a wild and beautiful cadence. “I must have 
this instrument packed up too,” she continued carelessly. “TI like its 
tones better than the one in London. Do not teaze yourself, my good 
Waters, by interfering between my lord and myself. We shall get 
over our little squabble very soon, as we have done a hundred others 
before, so you may go and tell—but no, I will not trouble you; I 
have already issued my orders.” 

“ They cannot be obeyed, Madam,” responded the old lady, with 
increased severity. “Stevens has just said, that he dared not put 
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the horses to your ladyship’s carriage, so positive were my lord’s 
injunctions.” 

“Send Stevens to me,” was the mild reply of Lady T——; but 
the housekeeper moved not. 

“ You will soon have your things prepared, Mrs, Griffiths,” said the 
imperturbable Countess to myself, taking no further notice of the pale 
and trembling Mrs. Waters. “As for my wardrobe,” continued she, 
“that will soon be packed, for I must have every thing new in Lon- 
don, when I am fit to be seen. Altered dresses are always an abo- 
mination !” 

“Does your ladyship mean then really to go to London to- 
morrow?” inquired Mrs, Waters, looking quite awfully. 

“ Have I not said it, my good old soul,” answered her lady, look- 
ing her full in the face, with so witching, yet comical an air, that for 
the life of me I could not refrain from smiling. 

“ You would not smile if you knew all,” exclaimed the old lady, 
turning to me. ‘The heart of my dear lord is nearly broken, and as 
for that fair, but—no matter, she is standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and if she takes one step further” — 

‘* Over she goes,” cried the incorrigible lady. ‘“ Why, I have been 
by your account, Waters, hanging over this dreadful abyss ever since 
I was married.” 

“ You have, my lady,” replied the other with much bitterness, “ and 
if it were not for my absent lord, and the dear lovely children—” 

‘“‘T might just take the leap as soon as I please, you mean to say,” 
cried the lady, a little impatiently. ‘“‘ Well, no matter, send Stevens 
to me—if warning could have saved so wilful a creature as myself, 
you, my good woman, would have done it; so you stand absolved, 
you know, whatever may come to pass.” And she waived her hand, 
to dismiss the aged remonstrater. 

* You see,” observed the countess, after a considerable pause, which 
I felt not at all inclined to break, having a thousand painful surmises 
running through my mind, some of them, I recollect, connected with 
the portrait of her ladyship, of which her lord had so many years ago 
declared ‘‘ that no eye should ever look again upon that picture.” 

“ You see,” said the countess to me confidentially, “‘ that I have got 
myself into sad disgrace with Lord T , who is unfortunately of a 
very jealous temper, and very sentimental withal. Then I have been 
a little extravagant too, I fear, and—and, very unlucky lately at cards. 
I have incurred a few paltry debts of honour, so the dear, serious, 
old-fashioned soul, my husband, has carried off my two pretty chil- 
dren, governess and all, to his estates in Ireland, quite in a rage. But 
I know very well, he has made himself much more wretched by all 
this than he has me; and if | had a particle of jealousy or suspicion 
in my own composition, how I could retaliate upon him if I chose— 
how twit him, about his carrying off Miss Willoughby, the governess, 
under pretence of her educating the children ; and his living with her, 
so romantically, in his old castle near Dublin !” 

‘* Of course you hear from Lord T , Madam,” at length I said, 
as I saw it was expected I should make some reply. ‘ You must 
miss the society of your dear little ones very much, and must feel 
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anxious about their health, as well as about their father’s, when they 
are all at such a distance.” ‘Oh yes, I hear every week,” answered 
the lady, “ for that kind, good creature, sister Willoughby, makes it 
a point of informing me how they are all going on; she does it un- 
known to my lord, I believe, for he is very angry with me.” 

‘‘ Is he so seriously displeased then, Madam,” said I, “as to object 
to your natural wish of hearing how your family are. He must be a 
very severe, and unjust man indeed, let him be ever so angry, to deny 
you this gratification.” 

« Let me do him justice,” replied the countess ;—and whatever were 
her faults, and they were many, at that moment she had an angel’s 
feelings, and as she threw up her fine blue eyes to heaven, and a tear 
started to them, she looked indeed like one. “ Let me not wrong the 
noble nature of my lord; I have provoked him, I believe beyond his 
forgiveness, but he is one of the most generous and affectionate beings 
on earth !— too good, alas, for me !—But here comes old Stevens the 
coachman; he must not see me thus! Now for a trial of skill 


between myself and this bluff charioteer of my lord’s, armed at all | 


ints against me, by his authority,—and yet you shall see, Mrs. 
Griffiths, how | will disperse all his resolutions to the wind.” And 
the light-hearted conscious beauty smiled in anticipated triumph even 


over the fat, red-faced, and determined-looking John, who, hat in | 


hand, entered the apartment, standing sturdily at the door, seemingly 
resolute to obey to the last tittle his lord’s commands, and keep up 
the just authority of the male part of the creation. 

‘* How is poor Blossom to-day, Stevens?” enquired the countess, 
with a voice so softly compassionate, that the man I saw was instantly 
thrown off his mid 

“She be very bad, my lady; won’t feed, and grows as thin as a 
natomy.” 

“ Have you taken her shoes off, and sent her into the clover field ? 


but why should | ask? I am sure you have done every thing you could | 


for my favourite mare—she was a present to me, you know, Stevens 
by your lord, just after” 

‘** Your ladyship came here as a bride,” said the man, ‘Such a 
mare, and such a lady seated on top on her, never shall I see again!” 
This compliment, so naturally spoken, was not unacceptable to her 
who heard it. No matter from what quarter to her, so adulation came ; 
and there was not a single male creature at T Hall, that .could 
administer a dose of it at this moment, but “ Sturdy Stevens” the 
coachman. 

“| think you put my little Philip on that beautiful, spirited, but 
gentle animal for the first time, did you not, Stevens?’ enquired the 
lady with a smile, that would have charmed Mephistopheles himself. 

“1 did, my lady, and uncommon well he rode for sich alittle-un !— 
how pleased my lord did look to be sure,” cried the man. 

‘* Stevens !” said the lady, ‘* how goes on my little godson Willie ? 
I owe you something for his schooling, I believe; here, take this 
purse, and if you find a little more in it than what that comes to, 
your wife may buy herself a new cloak and gown with it, not forget- 
ting though, some smart clothes for my little godson.”’ 
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The coachman was overpowered; he weighed the purse in his 
hand; it was heavy. He thought of the delight with which Sukey 
Stevens, his loving partner, living in a cottage near the stables, would 
look upon this gold, and the comforts it would purchase for her, nay, 
even luxuries—he stood in the presence of the Countess a subdued 
man, ready to do whatever might be required of him. 

Now came the tug of war ;—but no, the battle was already won. 
“Stevens,” said the Countess, in a very careless tone, “ Your lord 
thought the quiet of the country would do me good, just at this time, 
so he most kindly insisted on my remaining here until his return; but 
I find the air does not at present agree with me, so (mind | take all 
the responsibility on myself) I intend to set off to London to-morrow 
morning at twelve precisely. Therefore, I shall want the carriage at the 
door—stay, you may make it a quarter of an hour later; and be sure 
you leave strict orders, Stevens, about the proper care of my poor old 
Blossom, and tell Willie, my godson, too, I shall send him down a 
live watch, a real one; one that will tick. And now, Mrs. Griffiths,” 
turning to me, “ I will take a nap for an hour, as I did not sleep well 
last night.” 

For a moment, the rubicund coachman stood at the door, twisting 
the handle of it in his hand, in another the door closed after him—and 
the Countess burst into a fit of laughter. 

* Jo triumphe!” exclaimed the beautiful tactician, ‘* and now, thank 
heaven, once more for London !” 

Little experience had I then in my vocation. I did not like the 
appearance of things at all, but I had too many sorrows of my own, 
recent and unassuaged, to reflect very deeply on the affairs of others; 
so I entered very readily the next morning into the carriage of Lady 
T. , who had her own footman and woman on the rumble. We 
proceeded by very easy stages; slept twice on the road, and by six 
o’clock in the evening, the lady was handed from her carriage into 
her own house in Square, by a very aristocratical sort of per- 
sonage, rather stout, rather bald, and very good looking; a gentleman 
about the age of forty, who, as he addressed the lady by the familiar 
name of “ Emmy,” I thought must be Lord T , and I was rejoicing 
in my own mind instantly that all their differences were oan up; 
that the mother would now soon have her children again in her arms, 
and her husband protecting her, as he ought to do, when I heard the 
footman and waiting-woman whispering most significantly together, 
and saw the sturdy fat coachman shake his head, and wink with one 
of his eyes at them both, as he exclaimed mutteringly, “ Ah, I see 
how it is! I shall lose my place for this day's work. Well, no matter ; 
I shall soon get another.” 

Little did I see of Lady T for the next week, but I heard 
enough from all quarters to shock me inexpressibly. Another noble- 
man than the absent Lord, one who had once been his most intimate 
friend, the gentleman I had seen hand her from her carriage with so 
empressé an air, was in the habit now of spending all his mornings 
alone with her in her boudoir; of reading to her amusing books in 
the evening; of presenting her daily with bouquets, essences, and 
every thing he fancied that could please or interest her; and, in short, 
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was destroying her reputation for ever, and injuring in the most 
essential point the honour and happiness of Lord T This 
treacherous nobleman, to whom I shall give the name of Viscount 
Falconshaw, was in the custom, I learned, of playing at ecarté and 
other games, with this most imprudent and dangerous woman, who 
seldom failed of drawing most largely from his purse, by such means, 
as he always rose up the loser. 

It was then, it seems, for the purpose of indulging in a criminal 
passion, that Lady T had broken through her Lord’s positive 
injunctions to remain at his country house in shire, that he 











might not be compelled, from compassion to her then situation, to © 


throw her off publicly for ever. How did my heart ache for the sensi- 
tive and cruelly wronged husband and father; how burn with indig- 
nation against the profligate Viscount, and his equally as criminal a 
paramour! 

In my first disgust at all I witnessed, all I heard, I was tempted 
to throw up my office of attending upon a lady so lost to all sense of 
decency and decorum; at any rate, I was resolved to. remonstrate 
with her on her conduct, show her the enormity of her crime, and 
insist upon it, that Viscount Falconshaw should be banished the house, 
at least as long as I was in it. 

Just as I had formed these proper resolutions, and had arranged 
all my arguments in proper form, Lady T was taken ill, and after 
a few hours of suffering, a little healthy boy was born. 

This was not the time, certainly, to preach a sermon of morality to 
my most lovely, but most dishonourable patient. Cold and repulsive 
I was in my manner to her, there can be no doubt; but I performed 
my duty towards her, and the poor unconscious babe, who had Heaven 
in his look, angelic innocence in his eye, although, according to hu- 
man nomenclature, he was, as his unhappy mother afterwards acknow- 
ledged to me, “ the child of shame.” 

Every day there arrived a note from the seducer to his secluded 
mistress, with some little expensive offering or other; and, although 
she always blushed when these perfumed billets were handed to her, 
yet she never refused them, nor, indeed, made a single observation 
respecting them. A letter came every week from her ia er 
the governess of her children, Miss Willoughby, who either had not, 
or did not seem to wish to have, a knowledge of the full culpability 
of the lady she served. She spoke, indeed, in these letters, of the 
increasing dejection of poor Lord T ; that he looked pale and 
thin—that he could not endure company—that he often wept over 
his children, especially the elder one, little Philip who possessed, I 
heard, al! the perfect beauty of his mother, with deep blue eyes, her 








exquisite mouth, and flaxen hair. “He has lost his colour much, | 


since we have been in Ireland,” wrote this sensible young woman, in 
one of her letters, ‘“‘ and has, besides, a slight cough; O how I wish 
Lord T: would take us all back again to England. I am sure 
little Philip pines to see his dear mama; and so, indeed, does little 
Emmy. When will you recall us all, dear Madam, or join us here ?” 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed Lady T , “ wringing her hands in 
agony, as she read the account, “I shall see them all no more. My 
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eldest-born! my idolised Philip, will die, and these eyes will no more 
behold him! Wretch thatI am! What have I forfeited!” 

Dreadful are the writhings of remorse! Need we any other Hell 
than the scourgings of our own conscience? Happy are those who, 
enduring such baptism of fire, are prepared for the future one of 
water (the symbol of cleansing), and the regenerating one of the Holy 
Spirit. But the anguished feelings of Lady T were, alas! but 
momentary ; a note from the Viscount then just arriving, seemed to 
have dissipated all her grief and motherly affection for her absent 
children in an instant, and to cause her to look with increased fond- 
ness On the present one, whom she did not, however, nurse herself, 
but hired a substitute to perform that sacred office. 

As Lady T— still lived under the protection of her husband, in 
his house, and no open exposure had been made with regard to her 
liaison with Viscount Falconshaw, the world, whatever it might think, 
still countenanced her. She was too conspicuous a star of fashion, 
not to be invited every where, and as soon as ever she could with 
propriety accept such invitations, away she went, decorated with the 
most expensive ornaments; dazzling in beauty and gems. As she 
came into my room, the first evening of her going out, to show herself, 
and look upon her infant, I told her I should leave her residence next 
day; when, with that inconsistency I had ever seen about her, that 
mixture of angel and devil I had so clearly traced in all she said and 
did; she burst into tears, and implored me “ not to forsake her child, 
as she knew it would perish without my care.” 

“ Who is so proper, my lady, to guard over the welfare of this 
poor little one,” answered I, in a voice of no gentle rebuke, ‘‘ as the 
mother who bore it?’’ Then recollecting in a moment, how totally 
unfit she was to watch over a germ of immortal growth, so that it 
should expand into divine loveliness; to foster a seed planted by God 
himself in a small human form—its outward husk or covering—I 
turned away and sighed. 

It seemed to me that the same thought had passed over her own 
mind at the same moment, for she uttered with a. most pathetic ca- 
dence, ‘‘ Too late! too late! Mother! am I worthy of the name? 
My precious, perhaps dying little Philip! My forsaken, neglected 
Emily! And their poor, injured, too indulgent father! My God! 
take them all, I beseech thee, under thy paternal care, and” ——— 

She could not finish, for her voice was choked by emotion; I went 
and bolted the door, to prevent intrusion, and was resolved to try 
whether I could not persuade her to return immediately into the 
country, to the Hall, where Lord T had given orders she should 
reside, until he had made up his mind what course to pursue with 
regard to her; for as yet it appeared to me he was unaware of the full 
extent of her turpitude; or, from the doating affection he still bore 
her, amounting almost to idolatry, shut his eyes wilfully to his own 
disgrace. 

“It is impossible,” sobbed out the weak-minded Lady T-—, “I 
have lost for ever the respect of him who was too good for me !— 
even, supposing he Be forgive me, every look of his would be a 
cutting reproach to me; every kind word from him would seem to 
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tell me of my own unworthiness.—I could not endure this life—I 

should destroy myself!—Vanity, not love, has undone me!—Mrs. 

Griffiths, you know not what effect flattery has upon a nature like 

mine! He, my injured Lord, uever stooped to use it; yet I 

know that he alone adored me. This other being came, and 

largely drugged the cup—it intoxicated me; and, I became—what 
am.” 

Much impassioned discourse passed at this time between us—I 
argued with all my force; implored her not to insult the feelings of 
Lord T , by being seen in public receiving the attentions of the 
Viscount, wheu her husband was absent. That as yet, irreparable as 
was the wrong he had sustained, still the finger of public scorn from 
an unjust and cruel world, was not openly pointed at him; he might 
still be saved from that ignominy, which is the severest trial a man 
can endure, an open stain uponhis wife’s honor!—-I thought I had 
prevailed ; that I had awakened some better feelings in her mind; or 
rather the resolution to be guided by those angel-visitants, that so 
often hovered about herself, even in spite of all her errors, but were 
constantly chased away again, by the fiends, Frivolity and Vanity ;— 
Had Lady T been born a plain woman instead of being a first- 
rate Beauty, it is my opinion, that she would have been both amiable 
and virtuous.x—Had her husband, even, been less indulgent to her 
first follies, and insisted on her abandoning high play, of which 
she was so extravagantly fond, she might have remained a faithful 
wife and tender mother. | am not seeking to excuse immorality, 
Tam only analysing the cause of it here. Physicians are consulted 
on every slight physical disease; change of air, of diet, and of nos- 
trums are prescribed without end; but when the moral constitution is 
infected by some secret foe, is contaminating by slow or rapid de- 
grees, all that before was healthful and delightful, where is the mental 
Physician to be found (that is, human one) to administer relief ?— 
Every master of a family should be such at least to his own wife and 
children more especially, and as much as possible to his other in- 
mates. Vice is a malady that comes on generally by gradual ap- 
proaches, but by judicious treatment, might, | am assured, often be 
restrained, if not wholly eradicated. 

In the Romish religion there can be no doubt that something of 
this nature was intended for the erring children of humanity, when it 
was made imperative, that all good Papists should confess their sin- 
ful thoughts and acts to their Priests. Beneficial would it be so to 
do, I cannot but think, if it were confined to confession only; if the 
arrogant human Physician, the Priest, had not taken upon himself, 
without the slightest authority for so doing, what God himself (the 
only true Physician), has the power of doing, absolving their fellow 
creatures from their faults, whatever may be their enormity; thus 
misleading the hapless culprit, or, to carry on the metaphor, the poor 
trusting patient, whose case, instead of being amended by such treat- 
ment, gets infinitely worse ;—nay, he often purchases indulgences to 
commit other crimes with the greatest impunity. This is, I think, one 
of the plague-spots on Romanism. 

That the last two sentences will be passed entirely over, by many 
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who have commenced reading this tale, | can have but litle doubt ; if 
so, I humbly beg their pardon for the digression. 

Lady T seemed deeply touched by my arguments; she had 
actually unclosed a superb diamond armlet from her rounded and 
alabaster arm, had removed a small bouquet of glittering gems from 
her equally spotless bosom, with the intent of sending away her car- 
riage that evening, when a note was brought to her on a silver salver, 
which she hastily tore open, and then handed it to me, with an apolo- 
getic look, as she caught up the discarded ornaments, and hurried 
from the room. In another quarter of an hour, | heard the chariot 
whirl from the door. 

These were the lines scrawled upon the paper, for the person who 
had put them there, was too fashionable by far to write. It was 
from the Viscount. 

* Put on all your charms this evening my adored E——, for the 
Heir-apparent, and more of the Royals will be there. They are all 
profound judges in female Beauty, and there is a new Star arisen in 
the Hemisphere of Fashion—appear, and eclipse her for ever ! 

A WonrsnippPer.” 


“Aod for such trash as this,” I indignantly exclaimed, “is an 
honourable, a confiding, a doating husband to have the peace of his 
sacred home violated and destroyed!” And I thrust the poisonous 
missile into the fire, and immediately began my preparations for my 
departure, which I now determined should take place the next morning. 

At what hour Lady T returned I know not, but it must have 
been avery late one: I wished to see her before I went; so I sent her 
woman in to ask leave to do so, and was instantly admitted into her 
sleeping apartment. 

Pale was that faultless face, which I now looked upon; and almost 
convulsed its features. ‘‘Oh that I had taken your advice, my kind 
good Mrs. Griffiths,” she exclaimed, after sending away her woman, 
“IT have been persuaded to play again, and at enormous stakes. I 
have lost at every throw; Iam in debt this night to” no less a sum 
than 5000 guineas, and if I cannot pay it within three days, the 
odious man will apply for it, he says, to my Lord T ! and at such 
a juncture as this! It cannot, it shall not be done!—there is but 
one alternative and that shal! be tried. For the love of Heaven, 
leave me not this day—to-morrow !—yes to-morrow you shall be free.” 

Reluctantly I consented ; but there is that eloquence in intense 
agony, that the heart cannot resist it. The infant, too, pleaded strong- 
ly with me to remain a day or two longer, though it spoke not in 
words. .it was very ill; and the nurse who had been hired to supply 
it with nourishment, evidently pined at the absence of her own child, 
whom she was defrauding of its natural right, for the sake of money. 
A new substitute was to be sought for, and approved of; all this 
business was left to me; and I set about my task immediately. 

On my return home from making some necessary enquiries, I 
heard that the countess had, as soon as I left her, dispatched a note 
to her betrayer; that she had then dressed herself with especial care, 
in an elegant morning-dress, and was at that very moment closeted 
with him in her boudoir, 
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She soon came to me with a look of triumph, and said to me 
in a whisper—‘‘I have gained my point, I knew he could not refuse 
me. He has given me, in a fit of gallantry, hearing of my losses at 
play last night, this blank cheque upon his banker, and it is well for 
me that he has, for I have not had a single remittance from my 
Lord, since I have been in London.” 

“‘ How could you expect it, Madam!” I answered with much seve- 
rity. ‘“‘ Iam only astonished that he suffers you, unmolested, to remain 
under the sanction of his roof.” 

“You do not know Lord T ” answered the culpable and un- 
grateful wife. ‘I know his nature well : never, I am assured, can he 
bring himself to visit upon the head of one he has so fondly loved, 
that punishment and obloquy she so justly merits. No proceedings 
will ever be taken against me, although that little one is none of his.” 

* And how have you repaid him for such intense affection, Madam ?” 
said I, turning from her—“ from my very soul I pity and admire 
Lord T as much asI detest and despise his heartless injurer.” 

‘*Say not heartless,” observed this guilty but too fascinating 
woman, shewing me the cheque upon the London banker—* when 
I told him this morning that | must avail myself of his often proffered 
services; and apply to him as to a husband, for resources cut off 
through his means, and attentions to me, the man appeared in a per- 
sect ecstasy, so tearing a blank leaffrom his pocket-book, he hastily 
signed his name to it, handed it to me, and requested I would fill in 
any sum I desired, as all he had on earth was mine—he is gone now 
into the country for a few days. 

**Horrid! most revolting!” JI exclaimed, “and do you mean to 
avail yourself of this piece of senseless gallantry?” 

«It is too late this evening,” replied the lady with a look of deter- 
mination. ‘To-morrow morning, I will present it myself: perhaps 
you will have the goodness to accompany me, as I do not choose 
to trust my woman.” 

“ No, Madam,” said I with much warmth, “ would I had never 
seen you! rapid are your strides nowin vice; you are lost beyond 
redemption.” 

That evening the new nurse came, and I lingered on another 
day. Lady T filled in the cheque, and drove off alone to 
the banker’s the next morning; her footman handed in the draft 
to the clerks. She was requested to alight, and walk into the 
private room of the chief partner of this most respectable bank. 
She told me on her return, with much levity in her manner, of 
the conversation that there passed. It was rather singular, so I set 
it down at the time amongst the rest of these details, but I cannot 
give it verbatim, for the reason assigned at the commencement of this 
tale, the loss of my key to the cypher in which it was originally writ- 
ten word for word, as she with much graphic skill portrayed it to 
me. 

“‘ Be kind enough to be seated Madam,” said the banker, himself 
handing her a chair and closing the door to prevent interruption.— 
“ This is a cheque for a very large amount, my lady, and I have 
cause to complain a little of the want of Lord Falconshaw's genera] 
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courtesy towards our house. It is always a usual thing, Madam, 
to —————”’ and he paused and hesitated. 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with the customs of banking- 
houses,”’ said Lady T coldly, and perhaps a little haughtily, 
“JT know nothing whatever of the rules and regulations of business ; 
how should I, indeed? If Lord Falconshaw has not so much money 
here, or you, Sir, demur to pay this cheque, why there is an 
end of the matter; return it to me, and I will give it back to his 
Lordship.” 

“Why as to that, Madam,” replied the Banker, fidgetting about 
upon his chair, and looking with wonderment on the extreme beauty 
of his visiter; “as to that, my lady, the credit of Lord Falcon- 
shaw is very good: we would cash bills for him to any amount; 
he is a man of honor, and has a large estate clear from incum- 
brance, but I am surprised, quite astonished, he did not inform our 
house this morning before he left town, that he intended to draw 
upon us for so serious a sum asthis. Is it for the purchase of 
an estate, Madam, could you inform me, from your lord 2” 

“I kuew not that I should be asked any questions,” remarked the 
lady, smiling, and showing the dimples in her cheek. 

The banker seemed to sit still more uneasily; he attempted some 
apology ; looked at the cheque again, then again at the lady; and at 
length stammered out, “ To own the truth, my lady, we ought to have 
been apprised of the circumstance, to have received due notice; we 
cannot, without very severe inconvenience to our house, which has as 
large an amount of capital in it as any house in London, we cannot, 
at the precise moment of its presentation, pay the enormous sum of 
£50,000 demanded by that draft. Are you in immediate want of the 
money, Madam ?” 

“ When would it be convenient for you, Sir, to pay it in full?” 
demanded the lady, with a sunny smile. 

“ The day after to-morrow, Madam, we will endeavour to meet your 
wishes,” said the banker, most politely bowing. 

“Then the day after to-morrow let it be,” gaily exclaimed the 
Countess, adjusting her splendid shawl, and partly discovering her 
fine form; “I will call here on that day, and receive the cash.” 

The gallant gentleman then handed his lovely guest himself to her 
carriage, through rows of staring and admiring clerks, and merchants 
at the counters, who all forgot to tell their gold and bank-notes, as 
the fair apparition passed to the door. 

From another source I must supply to the reader what ed 
immediately after Lady T—-—’s departure from the banking-house. 
It was described to me a couple of years after, by the wife of that 
very same principal partner in that same bank, whom I attended in 
my vocation at Clapham Common. I will give it without circumlo- 
cution, to finish off this part of my narrative at once, without con- 
fusing it with new names and events. 

No sooner had the carriage driven off, than the banker summoned 
to a private conference his first confidential clerk, a man who had got 
grey in the service of the firm, and who acted as its safety-valve in all 
emergencies. 
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“Simpson,” said the banker, shewing him the cheque, “there is 
something wrong here! I can fancy a man like Lord Falconshaw 
being so infatuated with a woman like this Countess, that he would 
do very silly things indeed ; but look at that amount!” 

“‘ We hold securities to nearly double that sum of Lord Falcon- 
shaw’s,” returned the clerk, thinking of nothing but the honour of the 
firm. ‘It is undoubtedly his signature.” 

«“ The amount, though, is written in a female hand,” said the banker, 
«and there must be the error. God bless my soul! £50,000! and 
without an intimation of it! Simpson! How far is it to Viscount 
Falconshaw’s country-seat in Hertfordshire 2?” , 

“ About thirty miles I should suppose,” replied the aged clerk ; 
“but I will consult the’— 

«« Not a moment must be lost,” said the banker. “I will put four 
post-horses to my carriage, and run down there this very evening. 
You had better go with me, Simpson.” 

‘It will create much alarm amongst our people,” argued the 
prudent old gentleman, “if we both absent ourselves to-morrow 
morning. I wish Mr. (the other partner), were home from 
Brighton.” 

“You are right, my good fellow,” said the principal. “ You always 
are so—lI will go out at the private door, and be you careful of all 
things until my return.” Away went the good-looking banker; and 
as soon as he could effect it by the help of bribes and persuasions, he 
was whirling away behind four post-horses, the postilions smacking 
their whips through Islington, Highgate, Barnet, and St. Alban’s. No 
time was lost whilst the horses were changed; golden arguments 
prevailed all the way. At about seven o'clock the banker arrived at 
the seat of the unsuspecting Viscount, who had scarcely thought-at 
all of the egregious folly he had the morning before committed, in 
trusting a woman who gambled, and was unfaithful to her husband, 
with the means of profiting by his piece of gallantry. 

The truth must be told. Viscount Falconshaw had other ties on 
him besides his bewitching Countess: in his park, in a beautiful 
cottage built entirely for her use, there resided another lady, who had 
been to him from the early age of sixteen, as a wife, but without the 
name, and the mother of a fine family of children: one of them is at 
this moment a colonel in her Majesty’s service. When the banker 
arrived at the lodge, the Viscount happened to be at this very little 
elegant retreat, with this same son of his, then four years old, sitting 
astride on his knees, and Mrs. Elton, as she was called, the pretty, 
unaffected mother of that child, and three others, close beside him, 
looking up in his face with the most confiding affection, and as happy 
as any woman can be, whose offspring bear not the name of their 
father, nor have any /egal claim upon his protection and property. 

The banker was in too great a hurry to stand much upon etiquette, so, 
acquainting himself with the spot where it was most likely he should 
meet with the Viscount, away he posted on foot, through the grounds 
towards it, and entered the labyrinth of flowering shrubs, veiling 
the virandahed cottage, and his lady-love from vulgar curiosity; and 
without any fear or shame, for he thought only of the enormous sum 
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of £50,000, the banker bolted in upon the family groupe, quite disre- 
garding the dismay of the lady, and the heightening colour on the 
cheek of the nobleman; but hastily holding up the important cheque 
with one hand, and pointing to the amount for which it was drawn with 
the other, the banker coolly demanded, “ if he had his lordship’s autho- 
rity to pay that draft ?” 

** How? what ?”’ demanded Viscount Falconshaw,” completely thrown 
off his guard, when his eye glanced upon the figures in the corner, and 
saw the same sum in full length in the body of the bill, written in a 
hand he knew right well. ‘‘ Can it be possible? Has she dared to 
fill it up to that amount ?” 

“Is it your lordship's signature,” enquired the banker, ‘‘ that you 
have so injudiciously, I suppose, allowed Lady T to use thus, 
to her own advantage ?” 

“ Lady T !” exclaimed the young mother of that groupe of 
lovely children, turning as pale as marble, “then there és truth in the 
reports that I have lately heard! I am of all women, then, the most 
miserable ; and you, Falconshaw, of all men the most perjured !”’ 

‘* Maria!” said the Viscount, in a soothing voice, ‘‘ dearest Maria ! 
be pacified! Here is some mistake—this foolish bill means nothing ! 
Maria! do not give way thus.” 

But the hapless Maria heard him not, she fell] into her seducer’s 
arms, livid as a corpse. The poor children set up a fearful cry, which 
brought their servant to them—‘‘ Mama will die!” they all screamed 
out together. ‘* This naughty gentleman has killed poor Mama!” 

All this scene was rather unexpected by the worthy banker, who 
thought it would be the most delicate thing he could do, to withdraw 
instanter, and walk about the grounds till his lordship could come out 
to speak to him. 

In rather more than half an hour, Mr. saw Viscount Fal- 
conshaw approaching the garden-chair on which he sat, beneath the 
cold beams of the moon, and as hungry and discomforted as any one 
need be. Very much agitated appeared the nobleman; he shook the 
banker’s hand though very cordially, and led him towards his own 
house, where refreshments were laid before him, and a bed for his 
accommodation during the night was ordered. 

“‘ This is a very ugly affair,” at length said his lordship, after stridin 
up and down the room as if he had lost his senses. ** A very autora 
thing every way: it cuts, as they say, two ways at once. That poor 
fond thing, Mr. , takes this matter terribly to heart. She has 
claims on me. You saw some of them, I think?” said he, striving to 
smile. “She is but a girl yet, and as constant as a dove! It is very 
unlucky, this exposure before her.” 

“ But about this bill,” said the man of business, not wanting to 
enter into all the details of the Virandah Cottage, and wishing himself 
back again in London. “Is it your Lordship’s wish that Lady T 
should have this enormous sum, which it is quite evident you never 
intended or expected she would demand ?” 

‘“*T have acted like a fool, Mr. ,” answered his Lordship, 
“and I always do, where women are concerned. I certainly did not 
expect that the lady who called on you this morning, would have 
required or asked for such a sum as this.” 
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“Shall I put the draft into the fire, my Lord,” inquired the city 
gentleman, whose name stood as fair in that quarter, as any banker's 
within the sound of those bells, so celebrated for baptising people with 
the name of ‘Cockneys.’ “Fortunately I retained it,” continued that 

; “She did not ask me for it; the flame from this candle 
will soon get rid of this claim on you for £50,000 ?” 

“ Not if it were the last shilling I have in the world,” said Viscount 
Falconshaw, determinedly. ‘No; I gave this lady my signature to 
use as she pleased. What that pleasure is you have there clearly 
expressed. Give her the full amount, but never more will I trust man 
or woman with my name to a blank cheque. Now, Sir, you must excuse 
me, You are master here as long as it pleases you; but there is an 
aching heart in that little ornamented retreat yonder, the mother of 
four little beings who call me father, and who I know are verily my 
own children. I promised to spend the remainder of the evening with 
her, and I must keep my word. I thank you for attending so promptly 
to my interest. I hope it will not inconvenience your house; make 
what use of my securities you please, but the money must be paid, and 
that immediately. Now, good night.” 

What inconsistency is there in us poor human beings! This noble- 
man, who had basely violated every tie of friendship and honour,. by 
destroying the wedded happiness of his intimate acquaintance and 
college companion—of him who considered him once as a friend, and 
implicitly trusted in him—this very nobleman, who had acted so vile a 
part in one action, yet in another was the very beau-ideal of honour. 
Of what varied stuff are we composed! Light and shadow, good and 
evil, make up that puppet, man ! 

I left Square a few hours after Lady T had received the 
whole amount of her cheque. She paid all her debts of honour, and 
sent coolly for her man of business, giving him orders to invest the 
remainder for her exclusive use in Exchequer bills and India stock, as 
she could not, as a married woman, hold stock in the funds. 

Lady T called at my house a few weeks after this, and informed 
me that she had just received another letter from the friendly Governess, 
Miss Willoughby, who had written evidently by Lord t ’s per- 
mission, to inform her, that her little son Philip, the heir of the title 
and estates, was considered in extreme danger; that his Lordship was 
setting off for Liverpool on some business of importance : therefore if 
she chose to visit Dublin to see her child before he died, she could do 
so without any danger of meeting her husband. She had never spoken 
of this estrangement before. 

“ This is all his own humanity and nobleness,” said the Countess, in 
an sony of grief and gratitude; “‘ dearly as he loves his son, he has no 
selfish feelings in his nature—he would risk his not being with his 
child in his last moments, to give me, his faithless, but still much loved 
wife, the gratification of taking a last leave of the child I have borne 
him, Generous and noble being! How have I requited thee !” 

A storm of passion followed this. It was dreadful to witness her 
agony and remorse. At length it subsided enough for Lady T to 
mention what brought her to my house. She was resolved to go off 
instantly for Ireland; she had received tacit permission so to do; and 
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remittances had been also sent through the agency of Miss Willoughby ; 
but then her last infant—she could not take him with her. Conscience 
forbade that—he was only the nominal son of her Lord; yet should her 
elder boy die, this one would be the future Earl, the legal representative 
of a long line of ancestry. This boy must be cared for; and she came 
to request, with tears streaming from her eyes, that I would, during her 
absence, take the nurse and child into my house to reside with me, that 
I might overlook his health, and ease her mind on that account. 

There are some persons born with persuasion upon their lips, who 
have good and evil so blended in their dispositicn that you cannot help 
loving them, although severely deprecating their faults and immoralities. 
This is called a weakness, I will freely allow; but are we not all of us a 
mass of absurdities and inconsistencies—of weaknesses and caprices ? 
sometimes exhibiting the virtues of an angel, sometimes, alas, the quali- 
ties of a fallen one! Man is a fallen angel, and he who can feel affection 
for those who have not lost all the angelic qualities, so far as the art of 
loving goes, is himself an angel. 

I took, therefore, the charge of little Frederic; and his erring mother 
set off for Dublin, attended only by her maid. She arrived in time to 
look upon her eldest-born, her darling Philip, whilst his spirit still 
lingered on earth, like a bird pluming its wings before it meditates an 
aerial flight into the skies. He died, her arms clasped around him, and 
so in a state of insensibility she remained some few moments after the 
celestial Phoenix had departed: a severe fit of illness succeeded, attended 
with fever and delirium. 

Whilst she lay in this state, I am informed that Lord T » her 
injured but still doating husband, more than once looked in upon her, 
and held her burning hand in his: but as soon as the physicians saw a 
hope of her recovery, he tore himself away from her and England for 
ever, leaving her at full liberty to reside either at his London house, or 
that in shire, where I first saw her portrait, and with a most liberal 
allowance. His little girl accompanied him to Italy, under the kind care 
of the excellent Miss Willoughby. 

Lord and Lady T are now no more; but her last son, Frederic, 
the child I had under my care, is in possession of the title, estates, and 
fortune of the deceased nobleman, he being born in wedlock. His real 
father, the Viscount Falconshaw, has been many years married to the fair 
inmate of the cottage, Maria, the mother of his children; but he has 
not an heir, as that lady never presented him with another child after 
she became his wife. 

Very often does the name of the present Lord T come before the 
public, as he has turned out a politician and an orator. There are few 
persons who are at all aware how little right he has by equity to the 
splendid inheritance good fortune has accorded to him. He is a great 
favorite with the ladies, and is not perfectly immaculate himself in his 
character, with regard to them. He has much of the beauty of his 
mother, and the seductive graces of the Viscount, his father. He is on 
excellent terms with him, and his whole host of brothers and sisters on 
that side; but he has never, I believe, seen the late Lord T ‘s 
daughter, who is married to a foreign nobleman, and is a beauty of the 
first water at the court of her lord’s sovereign; but I hear she has all 
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the delicacy of mind and noble qualities of her injured father. Miss 
Willoughby expired not many months ago, reverenced and beloved by all 


who knew her. fi 

How many mysteries are there concealed amongst great families! 
How many heirs are there who have only a seeming claim to their 
future possessions! The infidelity of a married woman is the polluted 
source of every kind of fraud and injustice—rightly is it reprobated! 









THE TWO VOICES. 






THE VOICE OF YOUTH. 











Then is the age of admiration; then 
Gods walk the earth, or beings more than men : 
Then, from within, a voice exclaims “ Aspire |"—Roeers. 
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Ir Time with iron touch dispels 
Each bright and roseate beam, 

That made our very thoughts, the cells 

Of eastern genii seem. 


If, as his hoary steps advance, 
We lose life’s poetry, 

And all our visions of romance ; 
Then early let me die. 


If those first feelings, fresh and warm, 
That fire the breast of youth, 

Dissolve, like some enchanter’s charms, 
Before the touch of truth ; 


Then let me hasten from a world, 
Where fancy hath no sway ; 
Where reason’s icy bolt is hurl’d, 

To startle hope away. 


But no |—fair truth her power sublime, 
O’er youthful hearts doth hold; 
Suspicion comes with rugged time, 


Crafty, and false, and cold. 


Sages may vaunt the joy serene, 
The passionless repose ; 

The peace where burning thoughts had been ; 
The calm of evening's close, 

Aye,—if to sleep a dreamless sleep, 
Were the supreme of bliss ; 

But I would rather wake and weep, 

Than find repose like this. 
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Mark yonder vase, where flowers dispread, 
So late their rich perfume ; 
A languid odour now is shed 


By many a wither'd bloom. 


O heart of mine! if, like those flowers, 
Thy hopes are doom’d to fade, 

And all thy sweet Aonian hours, 
To languish in the shade ; 


Be every aspirant desire 
Concentred in one vow— 
To perish, ere the light expire 

Of life’s meridian glow. 


Like to a harp, whose breathing strings, 
A master’s hand awakes ; 

Till in the midst of triumphings, 
Some chord ecstatic breaks. 


THE VOICE OF AGE. 


The hours that fly so fast, 
A burden or a curse when misemployd, 
But to the wise, how precious ! Rogers. 


O Time! best solacer of grief, 
Sole monitor of man ! 

I but lament thou art so brief 
In life’s allotted span. 


Another hour—another day — 
Alas ! how short appears 
The portion left, to that array 

Of idly wasted years! 


Sweet is the wild romance of youth, 
With golden visions rife ; 

But glorious is the Star of Truth 
That dawns on after life. 


Those visions only mock’d the sight, 
All radiant though they were; 

Like Faery gifts when brought to light 
Of our terrestrial sphere. 


Yet deem not, when these are no more, 
That life’s decline presents 

The aspects of a wintry shore 
Swept by the elements. 


No; like the mellow light that marks 
The horizon’s western line, 

When day for other realms embarks, 
Comes joy in life's decline. 
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Ev’n the loved muse her sway retains 
O’er those that woo'd her young ; 
Tho’ sweetly solemn now their strains 

In loftier mood are sung. 


And nature, beauteous and sublime! 
Who once with homage true 

Hath worshipped thee, through endless time 
His homage must renew. 


The songs of birds, the hues of flowers, 
Still charm the feeling mind ; 

Greek sages sought in blooming bowers 
Their Kalon great to find. 


Moon hath its roseate beams ;—mid-day 
Its hours with care opprest ; 

But evening draws its curtain grey 
Round many a couch of rest. 






THE GUARANTEES OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


BY DR. MICHELSON. 
PART J. 


NosBLe and ancient descent, however gratifying to personal vanity, or 
whatever degree of lustre it may be admitted to confer on individuals, is 
sometimes superficial, and does not necessarily contribute to the true glory 
of a nation. The most free are assuredly the most noble people. 
The yet infant country forming the United States of North America will 
occupy a far more elevated and enviable position in the pages of history 
than the immemorial “ celestial ” empire of China, and perhaps rank equal 
with the olden ecclesiastical or military states of Europe. Antiquity of 
creation, in fact, can no more intrinsically ennoble institutions than men. 
It is of very little import to inquire whether the elder laws and statutes of 
the English constitution were framed in the thirteenth or seventeenth 
century. Whether they were formed to meet the casual necessities of 
various periods, or resulted from the profound speculations of statesmen, 
are also matters of indifference ; provided the complete code is known 
to contain those guarantees which are essential to the liberty of the 
subject and the general welfare of the nation. The consolidators of so 
inestimable a national treasure would have established no less a claim to 
the admiration and gratitude of posterity, though the constitution had 
not acquired the original elements of its perfection through their instru- 
mentality, since they were, nevertheless, capable of duly appreciating the 
merits of their materials, and were guided by a sound judgement in 
combining those ingredients into a pure and luminous whole, at once 
the animating and guiding principle of both the governors and the 
governed of the commonwealth. But as regards England, it is of par- 
amount importance to ascertain whether its constitution may be thus 
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described, whether it is really entitled to the perfect and spotless cha- 
racter generally conceded to it by Europe, and whether the benefits said 
to be derived by society from its establishment actually flow from its 
constituent parts and internal integrity, or originate in circumstances and 
causes independent of, or,deviating from the genuine intents and purposes 
of its formation. The most illustrious statesmen to whom England has 
given birth have not been so blinded by national prejudices as to regard 
the entire structure of our constitution as a model of perfection, but, on 
the contrary, have admitted the existence of its numerous defects, as 
opposed to the spirit of the age and the advancement of civilization. 
Above two hundred years past, Lord Bacon, in the preface to his 
Digest observed that “our laws are as of mixed a nature as our 
language ;” and we may now add that those laws have never yet at- 
tained that clearness and perspicuity which the language, with all its 
minglings, has acquired. Uniformity of origin, though undoubtedly of 
some, is not of vital consequence as connected with the law, where its 
absence is far less injurious than the presence of ambiguity in expression. 
Only from a clearly defined and obvious application of the law can the 
subject and his property derive that certain freedom and protection 
which the law professes to provide, and should in all cases afford. 
Unhappily however, our old English civil laws are of such an inflexible, 
and as it were mummy-like character, that in applying their provisions to 
modern times, mis-interpretations are sometimes unavoidable, in a state 
of society where civilisation has made rapid strides and vast changes 
have taken place in the numerous branches of practical life. Thus by 
the obscurities and uncertain significations of superannuated laws, the 
manifold benefits which ought to flow from our system of jurisprudence 
are but too often converted into harms, and what were intended to be 
blessings become curses. Additions, too, are in many instances piled 
upon additions, till the very superabundance of the statutes tends to 
defeat the laudable objects originally contemplated ; serving rather to 
assist the evil-disposed than to support the worthy and protect the 
weak. 

Every judgement pronounced in a court of justice i8 dignified with 
the appellation of law; and thenceforth may be quoted as a precedent by 
succeeding judges, each of whom, on any future occasion, delivers his 
own version according to the view he takes of the analogy subsisting 
between the present and some past case. Thus are created a host of 
new and varying opinions, each having the force of law ; and all, in turn, 
again serving as stepping-stones to others, ad infinitem, till they con- 
stitute a stupendous mass of complicated yet inconsistent verbiage. 
The sentence which is declared to be law to-day is, with equal facility, 
discarded as erroneous to-morrow. Hence the so-termed “glorious un- 
certainty of the law,” and the dangerous abyss into which litigants of 
the present period are, too often, disastrously plunged. 

The judgments of every court, then, being regarded as actual and 
positive law, can it be matter of surprise that in endeavouring to recon- 
cile and unite the diversities, the statutes appertaining to five centuries 
have swollen to such an enormous bulk, or that the fabric itself, composed 
as it is, of an infinite number of loosely constructed or ill-assorted 
should present to the unfortunate seeker after justice, all the. intricacies 
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of an almost interminable labyrinth, where every fresh step inevitably 
incurs a fearful increase of expenditure. More than one hundred and 
fifty years have elapsed since Lord Chief Justice Hale expressed his 
opinion that the English laws had so accumulated as to be co-equal in 
point of number with those of the whole Roman empire, which filled 
2000 volumes. The glorious uncertainties of the law naturally pro- 
duced that glorious state of profitable dubiety, attained by its practi- 
tioners, and followed by the long train of ills that their clients too often 
find themselves heirs to. Towards the close of the last century, 
London alone contained above 7040 lawyers ; all more or less, then as 
now, threading the mazes of mystified disquisition, and each supporting 
his own case by citing authorities opposed to the decisions referred to by 
his antagonizing “ learned brother ;” the judgements insisted on by either 
party, admitting arguments as vague as the opinions are various. 
These common openings for legal sophistry are widened by the practice 
of a phraseology replete with technicalities only to be understood within 
the sphere of their usage, which manifestly permits truth to be involved 
in such intricate folds, as to render the aid of a professional man indis- 
pensable to her developement and the consequent attainment of that 
justice, which the claimant, unless he possesses adequate wealth, is 
therefore frequently deterred from seeking ; aware of the enormous ex- 
pense attending law suits, even of a trifling nature. Thus law, which 
doubtless was intendéd to be made, and is still idly boasted by us, as 
available to the peasant as the prince, is in truth, become a species of 
luxury in which scarcely any but the rich can venture to indulge. Not 
the least remarkable proofs of this occur in the difficulties experienced 
either in establishing or disproving any pecuniary claim, “ by due course 
of law.” Any affirmed debt exceeding 2/. in amount, may be sued for 
in the higher courts of judicature, and if contested, the charges attend- 
ant on the result of the action would reach at least 50/. Consequently, 
prudent men often put up with the minor rather than hazard a 
visitation of the exorbitant evils: they either forego the recovery of in- 
considerable sums though justly due to them; or, on the other hand, pay 
a demand though wrongfully claimed, sooner than appeal to a court of 
law and incur the possibility of an expense, perhaps, ruinous to a man 
struggling to turn the tide of fortune. Hence too, the advantages 


_ taken by unprincipled men to release themselves from their pecuniary 


obligations, hoping that their creditors will rather surrender their claims 
than involve themselves in a law-suit, that might be prolonged by 
evasive chicanery for years of bootless litigation, and at last end in the 
debtor’s emigration, insolvency, or death. 

In the county of Middlesex only, the number of small debts averag- 
ing from ten to twenty pounds sterling, and which were respectively 
sought to be recovered in the several courts of law, during a single year 
amounted in the aggregate to 81,713/.; and gave rise to 5719 separate 
legal proceedings. The costs incurred in carrying on these suits through 
the same period, amounted to 68,728/., and of course increased in pro- 
portion to the advancement made in each case; so that the actual ex- 
penses alone may be computed at upwards of 285,950/., or many thou- 
sands more than treble the sum first stated! The field guarded from 
encroachments by well-grown fences ceases to be of any value when 
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those fences overspread the surface which they were originally intended 
to protect. But with respect to the blemishes of the law, whilst the 
subtleties and impurities which notoriously deform its superficies are 
allowed to exist, not only are its ostensible advantages rendered nugatory, 
but they.are transformed into active instruments of mischief, baneful to 
those they were formed to defend. 

The proceedings of the ancient Germanic law courts are brought into 
full practice in the English court of chancery with multiplied additions, 
and all pursued with a blind, perverse, and snperstitious adherence to 
customs which prevailed in the darker ages ; though obviously violating 
every sound and equitable principle. A chancery suit is contemplated 
with direful apprehensions by every one exposed to its approach, as preg- 
nant with evils of the most hideous and unmitigable description. It may 
be termed a legal locust, preying on the mind and exhausting the pe- 
cuniary resources of a suitor to an extent incalculable. Who will deny 
that an application to the highest court of the realm—the assigned 
residence of justice in her most benificent shape; whose open halls 
were designed to shelter the widow and orphan from oppression, and 
whose decrees should righteously arbitrate for all, on facts, regardless of 
formalities—may lingeringly lead the baffled, worn-out suppliant to 
pauperism, lunacy, or the grave! In chancery causes the official 
documents are commonly voluminous almost beyond credibility, and the 
uncouth language employed in their composition being framed in accord- 
ance to forms derived from the old Norman courts, is utterly unintelligible 
to the poorer class of litigants; yet, any non-observance of antiquated 
etiquette subjects a petitioner to imprisonment for Jdse-majesté and 
contempt of court, though the alleged disrespect should be solely and 
manifestly attributable to helpless ignorance ;—helpless from inability 
to purchase professional assistance. 

Palpable as are the defects of the present system, there is, notwith- 
standing, room to doubt whether even the English people are yet 
sufficiently advanced in intellectual freedom, however highly they may 
prize their rights and liberties, to cherish from conviction, and, in reality, 
prefer the primitive and natural principles on which suits might be 
decided, without the observance of those superfluous forms and empty 
ceremonies, which evidently obstruct, rather than promote, the ends of 
justice; and it may with equal probability be questioned whether the 
introduction of a new code of laws, as proposed by Bacon, yet ridi- 
culed by Bentham, could entirely remove or materially remedy, such long 
existing and deep-rooted evils. 

Still, any regeneration, however limited, would. in some degree, ameli- 
orate the condition of those unfortunates who are compelled by fate to 
present their oblations in the desecrated temple of equity; and we may 
instance the few reforms effected during the Chancellorship of Lord 
Brougham, as corroborating this assumption. The cause of the com- 
parative freedom from glaring faults found in the practice of the common 
law, subject, as it is, to the views of the jury, is certainly not to be sought 
in the nature and spirit of that institution itself, since the jurymen, whose 
responsibility it is very difficult to define, are more liable than the Judges 
to be biased by personal prejudice, private motives, or popular opinion, 
to the detriment of impartial justice. What reader of our national records 
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is unacquainted with the fact that anciently, in numberless instances, 
juries served as the servile instruments of regal supremacy or ministerial 
influence ; or that during the contagious mania of the fictitious Catholic 
conspiracy in the reign of Charles II.; they were the mere tools of legal 
murder in the hands of the execrable Titus Oates. In some cases, they 
_ effected good by directly contravening the express letter of the 

Ww. 

According to our sanguinary codes, before sentence of death might 
be mitigated into transportation to New South Wales, human life was 
held seventy-five times cheaper than in the age of Athelstan, who, in the 
tenth century, ordained that any theft to the amount of twelve pence 
should be punishable with death; and though the value of the coin has 
since that date diminished to a seventy-fifth part, the verbal rigour of the 
enactment was retained as late as the present century. It is true, the 
more a judge was constrained to disproportionate severity bv the cruelty 
of the law, the more were the jury inclined to nullify its inhumanity by 
the lenity of their verdicts. 

But as the true efficacy of criminal laws must be looked for in the 
prevention of crime; if that object is to be obtained by the dread of 
punishment, it is surely necessary that a positive and unequivocal penalty 
should await the offender. In short, as any institution possessing the 
power to arrest or turn aside the arm of Justice at pleasure, may virtually 
abrogate any act of the Legislature, the practical benefits undoubtedly 
resulting from our darling trial by Jury, cannot be considered as 
elemental and inseparable parts of its first formation. 

The political influence of the judicial power on the past destinies of 
England is so strongly delineated in the pages of her annals throughout 
an uninterrupted series of centuries, that to its exercise we may frequently 
trace the causes of many apparently strange phenomena in the course of 
her historical progress. In these more enlightened days of freedom we 
look back with equal surprise and pain on the readiness displayed by the 
Judges of former ages to meet, on all occasions, every arrogant wish of 
their sovereigns, however unjust and unconstitutional. From the first of 
the Norman princes to the last of the Stuarts there was scarcely a single 
request of arbitrary royalty which the Judges did not receive and sanctify 
into an actual law. All the demands of despotism were readily inter- 
preted by them as legal assumptions; and as such, conceded and con- 
firmed. In vain might the Parliament strenuously endeavour to awaken 
in them a feeling of patriotic conscientiousness, or the proper pride of 
independence. Their moral courage sank before a full conviction of the 
consequences of a refusal, and the temptations of a compliance to the will 
of the monarch. On the one hand they were exposed to persecutions 
from which not even the power of Parliament could shield them ; on the 
other, rewards and pompous distinctions awaited their submission. Thus 
the lower they prostrated themselves before the Crown, the higher their 
gaudy elevation among the people; the less they fulfilled the duties 
entrusted to them by the constitution, the more splendid the trappings of 
slavery bestowed on them by their lords. Under Edward II. the Judges 
were enjoined to conform in their proceedings and decisions strictly to 
the laws, without paying any regard whatever to any contrary orders, 
though given under the seal of the state; and a second statute, in the 
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reign of Richard [I., even prohibited the issue of any such mandates. 
And yet, so unstable and anomalous were the principles and practices of 
that turbulent period, that bribery and intimidation prevailed to an unpre- 
cedented extent among the Judges, who were not ashamed to denounce as 
acts of high treason all participation in maintaining the validity of a 
legislative edict, though recently established with the royal consent, when 
the king subsequently chose to revoke his solemn affirmation. A similar 
sentence was pronounced against all transactions of the Parliament pre- 
ceding the settlement of matters specially pertaining to the Crown ; as 
also on any accusation brought before the House touching the ministers 
of the Cabinet, without the authority and sanction of the Sovereign. 

It is interesting to contrast the indications of the growing spirit of 
liberty displayed by the Commons in this reign with the subserviency to 
despotism shewn by their legal protectors. “ It was agreed by Parlia- 
ment,” says Cotton, “that the subsidy of wools, wood fells, and skins, 
granted to the king until the time of Midsummer then ensuing, should 
cease from the same time unto the Feast of St. Peter ad vincula ; for 
that thereby the king should be interrupted from claiming such grant as 
due.” On another occasion, the Commons went so far as to vote a 
petition to Richard, recommending frugality in the royal establishment ; 
and in order to promote it, desired that the Court should not be fre- 
quented so much as formerly by Bishops and ladies. This so seriously 
offended his Majesty, that the mover of the petition was given up, and 
condemned to die as a traitor. The Archbishop of Canterbury, however, 
and the other prelates, returned good for evil, and obtained the early 
reformer’s pardon. 

In the year 1591, the whole of the assembled Judges solemnly declared 
that England was an absolute empire, of which the monarch was the 
absolute head. This judicial testimony remained from that time the 
leading article of political belief with their successors; and all the 
exertions of the Senate to establish as a fundamental principle the 
independence of the administrators of justice proved fruitless, until the 
Long Parliament, in 1641, passed a statute, ordaining that thenceforward 
a Judge should be entitled to hold his office as long as he was morally 
and physically capable of exercising its functions; thus releasing him 
from his previous dependence on the will and pleasure of the Soverei 
But notwithstanding that enactment, the dispensing power of the Crown 
was regarded as a State law, down to the revolution of 1688. It was 
still later that the olden usage of opposing the opinion of the majority of 
the Judges, on important points of public rights, to the constitutional 
resolutions of Parliament, gradually fell into desuetude, as the power of 
the latter acquired strength. 

Burke, who, as all know, was an enthusiastic patriot and warm admirer 
of the institutions of his country, nevertheless, did not hesitate, on one 
occasion, to declare that in the whole frame of the constitution there was 
not a single guarantee sufficiently strong for the people to rely on in 
safety, if the Judges were permitted to expound, dictatorially, the laws of 
that constitution ; for more licentiously despotic dogmas can scarcely be 
imagined than have been laid down by certain Judges of England. 

Mill, also, in his History of British India, observes that the submis- 
siveness of Judges to the arbitrary commands of kings and cabinets is 
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sufficiently attested by one of the most conspicuous component parts of 
the British constitution: namely, the existence of the Jury, which viewed 
in any other light would appear not only unnecessary, but even injurious ; 
and thet there is not a second article in the whole system, the correctness 
and necessity of which has been more confirmed by a consecutive series 
of numerous facts. 

The illimitable royal prerogatives, chiefly derived from the ancient 
exercise of club law, by which the Norman princes domineered over 
their native vassals and conquered subjects, resisted for many cen- 
turies the feeble attacks of the British Parliament. At no period, per- 
haps, were the avowed pretensions of the throne more lofty than in the 
a see. It is a noticeable fact, that in one of the last 
parli ts summoned by her (1601), we find even Francis Bacon thus 
worshipping the Queen’s prerogative, in a spirited debate concerning the 
erying grievance of monopolies. ‘ As to the prerogative royal of the 
prince, for my own part I ever allowed of it ; and it is such as I hope will 
never be discussed. The Queen, as she is our sovereign, hath both an 

ing and restraining power. For by her prerogative she may set at 
liberty things restrained by statute law or otherwise, and secondly, by her 
prerogative she may restrain things which be at liberty. I say, and I say 
it again, that we ought not to deal, to judge, or to meddle with her 
Majesty’s prerogative!” A petition to the throne was then the only 
allowed mode of interfering with the exercise, however inordinate, of any 
royal bopeinge ; but “the right divine of kings to govern wrong,” 
gradually became subject to bolder questioning. True devotees in the 
cause of “ kingcraft,” the Stuarts, though they possessed neither fixed 
revenues, nor standing armies to support their inherited claims, only grew 
more self-willed in asserting them, till the fate of the first Charles 
awfully shewed that the altered spirit of the times would no longer submit 
to the impositions of prerogative in its native garb of irresponsible 
aristocracy. 

The final overthrow of still struggling absolutism in the person of 
James II., decidedly and definitively warned his successors, that 
the acts of open tyranny by which our monarchs were wont to enforce 
their dictates in the iron ages, must be carefully avoided in future. If, 
therefore, any similar advantages, so desirable to sovereignty, were yet to 
be obtained, the object could only be effected under a modified and very 
different semblance. Time, the true sorcerer, gradually wrought this 
political metempsychosis, and burly Prerogative, in the smiling form of 
Influence of the Crown, drew plenteous resources, not from the fears but 
the foibles of the senate. In plain words ; court-cunning and.covert cor- 
ruption were employed, instead of barefaced force, and equally palpable 
subornation, in bringing overthe members of parliament to an obsequious 
concurrence with the royal pleasure. At a far earlier period, to the 
oer of England, her nobles and legislators were accessible to foreign 
bri . In 1554, the emperor Charles V, remitted no less than 
400,000 crowns to purchase partisans in the parliament, and promote the 
ulterior views involved in the proposed marriage of his son Philip with 
Queen Mary. “A pernicious practice,” says Hume, “ of which there 
had not hitherto beenany instance in England.”’ But though no precedent 
strictly parliamentary, perhaps, existed, yet in the reign of Edward IV. 
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that monarch’s Lord Chamberlain, his Lord Chancellor, the High 
Admiral, Master of the Horse, and several other great lords, all 
received regular pensions from the Eleventh Louis of France ; and Philip 
de Comines records, as an extraordinary trait of independence on the part 
of the chamberlain (the Lord Hastings, of dramatic celebrity) that when 
the special messenger of Louis waited on him with the first payment of 
the offered annual 2000 golden crowns, and pressed hard for a receipt, 
Hastings answered, “ Monsieur Cleret, what you desire is not unreason- 
able, but this present proceeds from your master’s generosity, not any 
request of mine. If you have a mind I should receive it you may put it 
into my sleeve, but neither letter nor acquittance you are like to have of 
me ; for to be free with you, Monsieur Peter, it shall never be said for 
me, that the High Chamberlain of England was pensioner to the king of 
France, nor shall my hand be ever produced in his chamber of accounts.” 
Cleret left the crowns, and the wily Louis not only commended the con- 
duct of Hastings, but continued his annuity without ever again requiring 
a receipt. That Charles the Second was himself a pensioner of France, 
is as notorious as that his ministers employed similar means to forward 
their designs in parliament : still a total resignation of all intimidatory 
measures did not take place until after the constrained abdication of 
James the Second had taught, in terms not to be forgotten, the imperative 
necessity of consigning the rights and privileges of the strong hand to 
the sepulchres of their feudal founders. From that epoch, as we have 
before observed, the monarchy and the parliament began to compromise 
their unprofitable disputes. Instead of contesting encroachments on the 
debateable grounds of their respective powers, they came, step by step, 
to a mutual good understanding ; and thenceforth, rewarded by the crown 
in proportion to their services, the representatives of the people, so pur- 
chased, shared the contributions exacted from their constituents at large. 
The first appearances of this new order of things were discoverable as 
early as 1690, when William III. indignant at the prudent reserve evinced 
by the whigs in their proceedings, threw himself into the arms of the 
tories, and Sir John Trevor, the speaker of the House of Commons, 
undertook to secure for him a preponderance of votes in that assembly. 
Political intrigues of this delicate nature, however, require not only 
peculiar finesse and secresy in arrangement, but a provident skill in 
carrying on, perhaps only to be obtained from practice ; and some careless 
mismanagement of the official novices concerned, led in 1693, to very 
awkward questioning in the House’ of Commons relative to the exact 
meaning of the compound phrase, “secret expence and payments to 
members of parliament,’’ which had strangely found its way into the 
accounts of expenditure laid before the House. Suspicion fairly avowed, 
temporary opiates lost their power; and in the following year a formal 
public enquiry was instituted, which finally brought to light an amazing 
mass of most unprincipled venality. It was found that the speaker and 
various members of the House of Commons were the bought, servile 
tools of the ministers, who also, in turn, had followed the foul example, 
and sold their services to the East India Company: that body having 
spent upwards of 90,000/. in “ special service money,” at the period of 
renewing their charter, which took place about that time. 
Under the auspices of the goddess Pecunia, the governor of the 
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Honourable Company, Sir Thomas Cooke, a member also of the Honour- 
able House of Commons, had gained the good offices of the Duke of 
Leeds, divers lords, and courtly courtesans; nay, even the private 
purse of Majesty itself, opened to receive propitiatory offering!! A bill 
of pains and penalties against Cooke passed the Commons, but was 
violently opposed in the Peers by the Duke of Leeds: and Cooke 
petitioned for anact of indemnity. At last, the king in person, pressed 
the house to turn all its attention to the more urgent affairs of state. 
Compliance was deemed expedient. Both Pro and Con were quietly 
dropped, and future attacks on the Duke of Leeds guarded against by 
sending the material witnesses abroad. Of the: other illustrious, noble, 
and patriotic personages implicated, no further notice was taken, and the 
whole exposure sank into oblivion without producing even the slightest 
attempt at reform. The art and mystery of ministerial persuasion, of 
course, improves with its progress. Walpole, who could boast of know- 
ing the exact price of every marketable vote in the house, and who 
hardly ever found any that could not be purchased for a proper “ con- 
si-de-ra-ti-on’’ was admirably fitted, by the unscrupulous but dexterous 
line of policy pursued by him throughout his long parliamentary career, 
to extend the influence of the crown over the entire range of public 
business. This spreading ascendancy, so adverse to the spirit of the 
constitution, received from him the title of ‘“‘ management of the House 
of Commons ;” and its operations were committed to the guidance of one 
of the secretaries of state, through whom the offices under government, 
prebends, sinecures, pensions, posts in public buildings, lottery contracts, 
and places in the Treasury, might be obtained. By a judicious distri- 
bution of these “loaves and fishes,’ the minister constantly commanded 
a majority in the house, and this conventional corruption, which infected 
all who came in contact with the cabinet, was the more irresistible in its 
advance and dangerous in its effects, the less it had the appearance of as- 
sailing the constitution, and the less those thus virtually bought were 
likely to be losers either in public opinion or parliamentary importance. 
Burke observed in one of his writings (Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tents, 1770) that since the revolution of 1688, nothing had been planned 
against the existence of parliament!—Certainly not; Parliament had 
become part and parcel of royalty. It was no less advantageous to the 
court to ayail itself of the House of Commons, as an intermediate power 
between the ministry and the people, than profitable to the mercenary 
representatives, who thus screened the creatures of the crown from pub- 
lic obloquy, by tacitly betraying the trust reposed in them. However 
ready they were to let the usufruct of their votes, they never would sell 
the property itself—the right of voting. Looking to their own interests, 
the most obedient agents of the crown were, also, the most strenuous 
advocates for the rights of the House. The greater the private profit 
derived from the hire of their constitutional privileges, the more anxious 
they were to establish and extend them. Thus it was argued that the 
liberties of the people were by no means affected through the arbitrary 
powers exercised by the House over the subject’s person and property. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SECOND PART OF GOTHE’S FAUST. 
TRANSLATED INTO RHYTHMICAL PROSE BY LEOPOLD J, BERNAYS. 







(Continued from page 303.) 






CLASSIC WALPURGISNIGHT. 
Pharsalian Fields — Darkness. 
Erichtho. 


To this night’s awful festival, as oft before 
I now am come, Erichtho, I, the gloomy one, 
Not so disgusting as the horrid poets have 
Defamed me overmuch . . .. for they can never end 
In praise and censure . . . . seems to me the valley round 
O'erpaled afar with billowy waves of greyish tents, 
An after-sight of that most wretched dreadful night.— 
How often is’t repeated ! and it will be so 
On to eternity, still all begrudge the power 
To others, all to him who reached it by his strength,— 
Who rules with might. For each who cannot govern in 
His inmost self, would gladly rule and govern o'er 
His neighbour’s will, just as his own proud mind may please. 
But here a great example was fought through by men, 
Where force to greater force opposed was, and where 
The sweet and thousand-flowered wreath of freedom brake, 
And the stiff laurel bent around the ruler’s brow. 
Here Pompey dreamed of earlier greatness’ blossom-day, 
Here Cesar anxious watched the wavering balance tongue. 
The trial cometh ;—but the world knows who prevailed. 

The watch-fires burn, and scatter glowing flames around ; 
The once spilt blood’s reflection breathes on high from earth, 
And by the wondrous beauty of the night allured, 
The legion of Hellenic myths is gathering fast. 
The fabled forms of ancient days are hovering dim, 
Or sitting easily around the watch-fire’s flame. 
The moon, although not yet at full, shines bright around, 
And rising, spreads its gentle light on every side. 
The fancied tents are gone, the fires are burning blue. 

Yet, over me what unexpected meteor ! 
It glitters round, and lights a globe corporeal. 
I scent a living thing; I will not go anear 
That which bears mark of life, for I should injure it. 
That brings me evil fame, and cannot profit me ; 
Tis sinking down. With caution will I hence depart. 




































[ Exit. 





The Air Travellers above. 
Homunculus. Once more in a circle hover 
O’er the flames, and awful horror 
In the depths and in the valley ; 
Spectral is the whole appearance. 
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The Second Part of Gothe's Faust. 


As through old and timeworn windows, 
In the northern waste and dread, 
Many horrid spectres see I ; 

Here, as there, I am at home. 


. See a tall one there is striding, 
On our path before us far. 


. Seemeth it as she were frighted, 
Seeing us through ether fly. 


. Let her stride on! but do thou now 
Let thy knight down, and restore 
Life unto him; he will seek it 
In the fable kingdom here. 


Faust (touching the ground). Where is she? 

Homunculus. Why, that I cannot say ; but you may probably inquire 
her out here. You may hasten, searching, from fire to fire, before it 
dawns: he who has ventured to the Mothers, has nothing farther to 
endure. 

Mephistopheles. 1, too, am here for my part; yet I know nothing 
better for our comfort, than that each should seek out his own adventures 
among the fires. Then, to unite us again, let thy lantern, little one, 
shine and sound. 

Homunculus. So shall it lighten, and sound. (the glass rings, and 
glitters powerfully). Now away to new wonders! 

Faust (alone), Where is she? Enquire now no farther. If this 
were not the soil that bore her, the wave that beat towards her, yet 
is it the air which spoke her language. Here am I! here, through a 
miracle, in Greece. I felt at once the ground whereon I stood. As if a 
spirit had briskly glowed through me the sleeper, I stand, an Anteus in 
soul, and find here the most strange things united. I will earnestly 
search through this labyrinth of flames. 

Mephistopheles (prying about). As I wind among these fires I find 
myself altogether a stranger; almost every body is naked, here and 
there in shirts : the Sphinxes shameless, the Griffins unabashed, and what 
besides, shaggy and winged, mirrors itself before and behind in the eye. 

..- Weare, indeed, in our hearts indecent, yet the antique I find too 
real. One ought to overcome this in the most modern sense, and after 
various fashions paste it over. A disagreeable set! Yet, new guest 
as I am, I must not object to address them politely. Hail! To the fair 
ladies, the wise greybeards.* 

Griffin (gruffly). Not greybeards! Griffins! No one likes to be called 

beard. Every word reechoes the origin whence it sprang. Grey, 
grievous, growling, graves, grim, etymologically alike in tone, only put 
us out of tune. 

Mephistopheles. And yet, not to leave the subject, the Grif in Griffin 


Griffin (as above, and always in the same way). Naturally! The 





* Here is another untranslateable pun: “‘ Greisen’’ means “ old men,” “‘ Greifen,” 
“ griffins ;” and Mephistopheles purposely confounds the s and the f, which brings 
on the etymological remarks which follow. 
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connection is proved, often indeed blamed, but more often praised; let 
every body now gripe after maidens, crowns and gold; fortune is the 
kindest to the griper. 

Ants (of the colossal kind). You speak of gold; we had collected 
much, and secretly stuffed it into rocks and cayes. The Arimaspian 
people found it out ; they are laughing there, how far they have carried 
it off. 

Griffins. We will bring them to confession. 

Arimaspes. Only not in the free festival night. By to-morrow it will 
all be spent. This time, no doubt, we shall succeed. 

Mephistopheles (seats himself among the Sphinzes). How easy and 
7 I accustom myself to this place, for I understand man by man. 

Sphinz. We breathe our spirit tones, and you then embody them. 
Now name thyself, till we know thee more. 

Mephistopheles. People think to name me with many names. Are 
there Englishmen here? They generally travel so far, to pry into 
battle fields, waterfalls, ruined walls, dismal classic spots; this place 
here would be a worthy goal for them. They would also bear witness, 
that people saw me there in the ancient play as “ Old Iniquity.” 

Sphinx. How did they hit upon that ? 

Mephistopheles. I myself know not how. 

Sphinx. It may be! Have you any acquaintance with the stars ? 
What say you to the present hour ? 

Mephistopheles (looking up). Star shoots after star: the cut moon 
shines bright, and I am comfortable in this pleasant spot, I will warm 
myself against thy lion’s skin. To lose oneself up there, would be in- 
jurious ; give us some riddles, at all events charades. 

Sphinx. Declare yourself, that will be a riddle at once. Try once to 
unriddle yourself in your inmost mind: “ Necessary to the pious man 
equally with the impious—to one a cuirass ascetically to fence; com- 
panion to another to execute desperate things, and both only to amuse 
Jupiter.” 

First Griffin (gruffly). I don’t like him ! 

Second (more gruffiy). What does he want with us ? 

Both. The brute does not belong here. 

Mephistopheles (brutally). You think perhaps your guest’s nails do 
not scratch as well as your sharp claws? Try it only. 

Sphinz (mild). You may continue to stay, you will drive yourself from 
the midst of us; you are something in your own land, yet if I mistake 
not, here you are ill at ease. 

Mephistopheles. You are very agreeable to look at above, yet below, 
the beast horrifies me. 

Sphinz. Thou false one wilt come to bitter repentance ; for our paws 
are sound: you with your shrivelled horse-hoof are not pleased in our 
society. 

Sirens (prelude above). 


Mephistopheles. Who are the birds rocked to and fro in the branches 


of the river poplars ? 
Sphinx. Beware! A sing-song like this has before now overcome the 


noblest. 
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Sirens. Ah! Why thus yourselves misguide ye 
All amidst these hideous wonders ! 
Hark, in bands we here are coming, 
And in harmonising measures, 

Thus the Sirens it beseemeth. 


(mocking them in the same melody). 


Make them come from their concealment ! 
In the branches they are hiding 
From you hawk's claws, vile and loathsome, 
To fall on you to destruction 
If you give to them a hearing. 
Sirens. Hate away ! away, too, envy ! 
We collect the brightest pleasures 
Scattered underneath the sky! 
On the earth and on the water, 
Be it the most cheerful gesture 
Which to welcome ones we give. 


Mephistopheles. These are the pretty novelties, when one sound from 
throat and strings interweaves itself with another. Trilling is lost with 
me, it tickles my ears indeed, but penetrates not to the heart. 

Sphinx. Speak not of hearts! that is foolish; a shrivelled leathern 

. bag fits thy face better. 
Faust (stepping forward). How wonderful! the spectacle gives me 
pleasure, the vast, powerful features in the disagreeable. Already I ex- 

t a favourable fate; whither does this earnest look remove me? 
(pointing to the Sphinxes) Before such once stood CEdipus ; (pointing 
to the Sirens) before such, Ulysses writhed in hempen bonds ; ( pointing 
to the Ants) by such was the greatest treasure saved; (pointing to the 
Griffins) by these was it carefully and unfailingly guarded. | feel my- 
self penetrated by a fresh spirit—the figures are grand—grand are the 
recollections. 

Mephistopheles. Formerly, you would have driven away the like with 
curses, but now it appears to please you; for when one seeks the be- 
loved, even monsters are welcome. 

Faust (to the Sphinzes). You lady forms must answer me: have any 
of you seen Helen ? 

inzes. We do not reach up to her days, Hercules killed the last of 
us. You can learn it of Chiron ; he is galloping about in this spirit-night, 
if he stands still for you, you will have far advanced. 
Sirens. Come with us, thou wilt not rue it!— 
When Ulysses, with us dwelling, 
Did not hasting by reject us, 
Much he could relate and utter ; 
But with all we would entrust thee, 
If to our seats thou wouldst betake thee, 
Flying to the azure ocean. 


_ Sphinz. Be not, thou noble one, deceived ; instead of Ulysses having 
caused himself to be bound, let our good counsel bind thee; if thou 
can’st find the lofty Chiron, thou may’st learn what I promise thee. 

(Faust withdraws.) 
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Mephistopheles (vexed). What croaks past us with flapping of wings ? 
So swiftly that we cannot see it, and one ever after the other ; they would 
tire the hunter. 

Sphinz. They are the rapid Stymphalides, like the storm of the winter 
wind, scarcely attainable by the arrows of Hercules. And well meant is 
their croaking hail, with their vulture beak and goose foot. They would 
like to shew themselves as relations in our circle. 

Mephistopheles (as if scared). Something else is hissing among 
them. 

Sphinx. Be not frightened at these; they are the heads of the 
Lernzan hydra, parted from the neck; yet they believe they are some- 
thing. But say, what is to become of you? What restless gestures ? 
What do you want? Take yourself off! I see that chorus there turns 
you into a wryneck. Do not stay, be off! greet many a charming face. 
They are the Lamiz, smart damsels, with smiling mouth and bold fore- 
head, as they please the satyrs: a goat's foot may dare everything there. 

Mephistopheles. You will remain here, so that I may find you again ? 

Sphinw Yes! mix with the aerial throng. We from Egypt have long 
been wont that one of us should be enthroned a thousand years. And 
only respect our situation, thus we rule the days of sun and moon. 

We sit before the pyramids for the judgment of the nations: inun- 
dation, war and peace; we alter not a feature. 


Peneus surrounded (with waters and nymphs). 
Move thyself, thou reedy whispering, 
Breathe ye gentle kindred rushes, 
And ye willows lightly rustle, 
Whisper trembling poplar branches 
To my interrupted dreams! 
Wakes me now a dread oppression, 
A secret and all-moving tremblance 
From the waving stream and rest. 


Faust (stepping to the river). If I hear aright, I must believe: be- 
hind the closed-in arbours of these branches and these bushes, rings a 
sound as it were human. Even the wave appears a prattling, the breeze 
like to a sportive amusement. 


Nymphs (to Faust). 
Best were it for thee 
In silence reclining 
To refresh in the coolness 
Thy limbs that are weary, 
To enjoy the for-ever- 
Avoiding-thee rest ; 
We’ ll rustle and murmur, 
And whisper to thee. 


Faust. I am indeed awake! , let the incomparable forms, as my eye 
sends them thither, have sway. How wonderfully am I penetrated! 
Are they dreams? Are they recollections? Once before hast thou 
been thus blessed. Waters creep through the freshness of the thick 
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and gently stirring bushes; they rush not, they scarcely ripple; a 
ings unite from all sides in the pure clear space, sloping 
gently into a bath. The limbs of beautiful, youthful women, doubled 
by the moist mirror, are again brought to he delighted eye! Now 
bathing sociably and joyously, now boldly swimming, or timidly wading; 
and at last a shrieking and a water battle. I might content myself with 
these; my eye might here be delighted; yet my sense strives ever 
farther. My glance presses keenly to that covering; the rich foliage of 
the verdant fulness conceals the lofty queen. 
Wonderful! Swans also coming, swimming out of the bays, moving 
me and majestically. Calmly floating, tenderly sociable; but how 
proud and self-complacently head and beak move. ... But one before the 
rest, bold, with expanded breast, appears to be delighted, sailing swiftly 
forward through them all; his plumage swells forth, waves themselves, 
billowing upon waves; he presses to the holy spot....the others swim 
to and fro with calmly shining plumage; soon also they lure away the 
shy maidens in active magnificent strife, so that they think no more of 
their service, but of their own safety. 


Nymphs, Sisters! sisters, lay your ears 
To the river's green embankment ; 
Listen! If I rightly hear, 
Sounds of horses’ hoofs approach us. 
Would I knew who on this night 
Message swift is bringing us. 

Faust. It seems to me as it were the earth was ringing echoing under 
a hurrying horse. Lo, there my glance! Shall already a favourable 
lot reach me? O wonder without par! A rider gallops forward; he 
seems endowed with strength and spirit; upon a blindingly white horse 
is he borne....I err not; already 1 know him—the famous son of 
Philyra! Halt, Chiron, halt! I have to speak with thee. 

Chiron. What will you? What is it? 

Faust. Curb thy pace. 

Chiron. I rest not. 

Faust. Then, I pray thee, take me with thee. 

Chiron. Mount then. Then can I at pleasure ask whither you are 
bound? Thou standest here on the shore, I am prepared to bear thee 
through the stream. 

Faust (mounting). Where'er thou wilt. For ever shall I thank thee. 
.-++ The great man, the noble tutor, who, to his own fame, educated a 
people of heroes, the beauteous circle of the noble Argonauts, and all 
who built up the poet’s world. 

Chiron. Pass over that. Pallas herself is not honoured as Mentor; 
in the end, people go on in their own way, as though they had never been 
taught. 

ns I here embrace in strength of mind and body the physician 
who names every plant, who knows roots even into the deepest, who 
procures healing for the sick, alleviation for wounds! 

Chiron. When a hero was hurt near me, I could give help and 
counsel; yet at last I left my art to root-women and priests. | 
Faust. Thou art the truly great man who cannot hear the word of 
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praise. He seeks modestly to turn away, and does as if there existed 
others like him. 

Chiron. Thou appearest to me clever in hypocrisy, in flattering the 
prince as well as the people. 

Faust. Thou wilt then confess to me: thou hast seen the greatest of 
thy time, hast striven after the noblest in actions, earnestly like a demi- 
god hast lived through thy days. Yet among the heroic forms, which 
hast thou considered the best ? 

Chiron. In the exalted circle of the Argonauts, every one was brave 
in his own way, and according to the power which inspired him, he could 
suffice for that in which others failed. The Dioscuri have every where 
conquered where fulness of youth and beauty held sway. Resolution and 
prompt deeds for other's weal was the most beautiful inheritance of the 
Boreades. Agreeable to ladies, thoughtful, powerful, prudent, ready in 
council, so ruled Jason. Then Orpheus, tender, and ever silently con- 
templative, powerful over all when he struck the lyre. The keen-sighted 
Lynceus, who by night and day guided the holy ship through rocks and 
shoals. In company only can danger be tried, while one acts all the 
others praise. 

Faust. Wilt thou say nothing of Hercules? 

Chiron. Alas! Awake not my longing....I had never seen Phoebus, 
nor Mars, nor Hermes, as they are called. Then saw I stand before 
my eyes what all men praise as divine. Thus was he a born king, as a 
youth most noble to behold; subject to his elder brother, and also to the 
most beautiful women. Earth will not nourish a second, nor Hebe lead 
a second into heaven; in vain do songs labour, in vain do men torture 
the marble. 

Faust. However much sculptors boast of him, he never appeared so 
noble. Thou hast spoken of the most beautiful man, now speak of the 
most beautiful woman. 

Chiron. What! Woman's beauty means nothing, it is far too often a 
stiff image; only such a being can I praise that streams joyfully and 
life-enjoying. Beauty remains to itself ever happy, grace makes irre- 
sistible, like Helen, when I bore her. : 

Faust. Thou bor’st her? 

Chiron. Yea! On this back. 

Faust. Am not I already confused enough, and must such a seat 
bless me. 

Chiron. She grasped my hair as thou now dost. 

Faust. O, 1 shall lose myself entirely! Relate how! She is my 
only desire! Whither and whence didst thou bear her? 

Chiron. The question may easily be answered. ‘The Dioscuri had at 
that time freed their little sister from the hands of robbers. Yet they, 
not wont to be vanquished, took courage, and rushed after them. Then 
the brothers and sister hastened swiftly to the marshes near Eleusis; the 
brothers waded, I scrambled, swam across; then she jumped off and 
stroked my wet mane, flattered and thanked with lovely sense and self 
possession. How charming was she! Young, and the pleasure of 
the old. 

Faust. Just seven years old! 

Chiron. 1 see the philologists have deceived thee and themselves. It 
is quite peculiar with the mythologic lady; the poet makes her appear as 
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he wants her; she never becomes of age, grows never old, is always of 
a desirable form, is ravished when young, and still courted in age: 
enough, no time binds the poet. 

Faust. So let her also be bound by no time! Achilles himself found 
her at Phere out of all time. What strange happiness love gained 
against fate! And can [ not, by the most longing force draw the most 
unique form into life? The eternal being equal born with the gods, as 
great as tender, as majestic as amiable. Thou saw’st her once; to-day 
have I seen her, as beautiful, as enchanting, as desired as fair. Now is 
my sense, my being powerfully ensnared. I cannot live if I cannot 
obtain her. 

Chiron. Stranger, as man art thou enraptured: yet amongst spirits 
-thou appearest rather mad. It turns out now luckily for thee; for 
every year, only for a few moments, I am accustomed to call upon 
Manto, the daughter of Esculapius. She prays in silence to her father, 
that, to his own honour, he would at last enlighten the mind of the phy- 
sicians, and turn them from their bold slaughtering. She is the dearest 
to me of the sibyl company; not madly raving, but beneficently mild ; she 
may, perhaps, after a little delay, be able entirely to cure thee by the 
powers of simples. 

Faust. I will not be cured. My mind is strong: then should I be 
contemptible, like others. 

Chiron. Spurn not the healing of the noble spring! Descend 
quickly ; we are at the place. 

Faust. Tell me, where hast thou, in the dread night, brought me 
through the pebbly waters to land. 

Chiron. Here Greece and Rome spurned, in strife, the greatest king- 
dom that loses itself in the sand, Peneus upon the right, Olympus on the 
left. The king flies, the citizens triumph. Look up! here stands, 
significantly near in the moonlight, the eternal temple. 


Manto (dreaming within). 


With the hoofs of horses 

The holy steps echo ; 

Demigods are coming in. 
Chiron. Right! right! 

Only open thine eyes ! 

Manto (awaking). Welcome! I see thou stayest not away. 

Chiron, Does thy temple still stand ? 

Manto. Dost thou still roam unwearied ? 

Chiron. Thou still dwellest quietly enclosed, whilst it delights me to 
range. 

Manto. I await! time encircles me! And this one? 

Chiron. This ill-reputed night has brought him hither in its whirl- 
pool. He wisheth, with mad mind, to gain Helen, and knows not how 
or where to begin; /Zsculapian cure is above others worthy. 

Manto. 1 love him who desires impossibilities. 


(Chiron is already far away.) 


Manto. Enter! Thou bold one, thou shalt rejoice! This dark way 
leads to Proserpine. In the hollow base of Olympus, she listens in 
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secret for forbidden greeting. Here I once smuggled in Orpheus; do 
thou use it better. Courage! On! 


(They descend.) 


The upper Peneus, as before. 


Sirens. Dash into Peneus’ stream ! 
There to swim it doth behove you ; 
And in songs to join your voices, 
For the wretched people’s good ! 
Without water is no weal! 
If we hasted, fully banded, 
Swiftly to the deep Egean, 
Every pleasure would be ours. 


EARTHQUAKE. 


Foaming back, return the billows, 
In their bed they flow no longer ; 
Shakes the earth—the waters stay— 
Bursting smokes the pebbly shore. 
Let us fly !—Come, hasten all! 

This wondrous thing can profit none. 


Come, ye joyful guests and noble, 
To the gay feast of the ocean ; 
Looking where the trembling billows 
Wet the shore with gentle swelling ; 
There, where Luna doubly shining, 
Us with holy dew will moisten ; 
There is life in unchained motion, 
Here a woe-betokening earthquake ; 
All the prudent hasten forth ! 
Horror sways the scene around. 


Seismos (knocking and grumbling in the depth), One more push with 
strength, one more good lift with the shoulders! then shall we arrive 
above, where all must yield to us. 

Sphinzes. What unpleasant tremblance; what a hateful awful tem- 
pest; what a waving; what a shaking; what a swinging to and fro, 
striving ; what an unendurable vexation! Yet would we not change our 
place, if all hell were to break loose. Now uplifts itself a wonderful 
vault. It is that same long hoary old one, who built the island Delos, 
who, for the love of a childing one, drove it up out of the wave. He, 
with striving, squeezing, pressing, with arms extended, and with back 
bent, like an Atlas, in gesture, raises ground, grass, earth, pebbles, and 
gravel, and sand, and loam, the silent bed of our shore. Thus tears he 
a place across the quiet covering of the valley. With the greatest 
exertion, never tired, a colossal caryatid, he*bears a fearful scaffolding of 
rock, still in the ground up to the waist: but no, it shall proceed no far- 
ther, the sphinxes have taken their ground. 

Seismos. I have accomplished this all alone; people will at last 
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acknowledge it, and if I had not shaken and rolled, how would this 
world be so beautiful? How would your mountains be standing above 
in the beautifully pure ethereal blue, had I not pushed them forth for a 
picturesque delightful appearance? When, in the sight of my highest 
ancestors, Night and Chaos, I bore myself strongly; and, in the com- 

y of the Titans, threw Pelion and Ossa like balls. We raged on in 
youthful heat, until tired, we at last wickedly placed them both like a 
double cap upon Parnassus, where now a joyful tarrying keeps Apollo 
with the happy choir of the muses. I even raised high up the throne 
for Jupiter and his thunderbolts. Thus now, with enormous striving, I 
pressed up out of the abyss, and loudly eall up new inhabitants to me for 
new life. 

Sphinzes. We should have been obliged to confess that that which has 
been raised up was of great antiquity, had not we ourselves seen it squeeze 
iiself out of the ground. Bushy forests spread upward; rock presses 
forward upon rock. A sphinx will not care for it; we will not let our- 
selves be disturbed in our holy seat. 

Griffins. I see gold in leaves, gold in flitters, trembling through the 
clefts. Let not any one steal such a treasure from you; up, ye ants, to 
gather it ! 


Chorus of Ants. As the gigantic ones 
Have pushed it forward, 
Ye pattering footed ones 
Swiftly arise ye ! 
Nimbly come in and out! 
In such clefts as these, 
Is every bit and crumb 
Worthy possession. 

The very best of all 

Ye must discover, 
Hasting most rapidly 
Through every cranny. 
Not idle must ye be, 
Ye banded throngers ; 
In-gather ye the gold, 
Heed not the mountain. 


Griffins. In with it! In with it! Gather the gold in heaps! We will 
lay our claws on it ; they are bolts of the best sort; the greatest treasure 
is well preserved. 

Pigmies. We have indeed taken our place, but know not how it has 
been done. Ask not whence we come, for we are once for all here. 
Each land is fit for a pleasant seat of life. If a rocky cleft shows itself, 
the dwarf is at once at hand. Dwarf and dwarfess, quick in industry, 
each pair exemplary. We know not if it was so in Paradise. Yet here 
we find it the best, and gratefully thank our stars; for mother earth 
willingly produces in the east and in the west. 

Dacetyli. If in one night she hath 
Brought forth the small ones, 
She will produce the minutest, 
They too their equals discover. 
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Eldest of the Pigmies. Hasten, oh hasten 
To take your places, 
Hasten to action ! 
Swiftness for strongness. 
Peace hath still dominion ; 
Build ye the smithy, 
To make for the army 
Cuirass and weapons. 
Come ye ants, hasten 
Swiftly in throngings, 
Metals procure us ! 
Come now ye dactyls, 
Ye smallest, so many, 
To you be’t commanded 
Logs to fetch for us. 
Heap up together 
Secretly flamelets, 
Coals bring ye for us. 


Generalissimo. Come! draw out swiftly 
With bow and arrows! 
Shoot ye those herons 
O’er that pool flying, 
Nesting unnumbered 
Proudly in grandeur, 
All at one shot! 
One as the other, 
That with helm and adornment 
We may appear. 


Ants and Dactyli. Who will preserve us! 
We procure irons, 
They forge the fetters. 
"Tis not the season 
To tear ourselves from them, 


So be obedient. 


The Cranes of Ibykus. Murder cry and dying wailing ! 
Anxious beating of the pinions ! 
What a crying, what a groan 
Presses upward to the heights ! 
Murdered are they all already, . 
By their blood the sea is reddened ; 
Wishes and desires misshapen, 
Rob the herons’ noble plumage. 
Already waves it on the helmet 
Of these fat and crooked-legged rascals. 
Ye companions of onr army, 
Heron wanderers of the ocean, 
We are calling you to vengeance. 
In a thing so near related ; 
No one spare his strength or blood, 
Eternal hatred to this brood. 

[ Disperse, croaking in the air. 
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THE GAMBLER. 
No. 2.—Selected from the Records of the Eccentric Club, by order. 


Nicx Soser, Hon. Sec. 


“Nick !” said the Major on joining the club, this evening, and 
addressing our Secretary, while a peculiar smile of satisfaction 
beamed upon his countenance ;—‘ Nick !—I did’nt think that old 
story would have looked so well in print.” He then proceeded to 
tell us, that having got the Magazine, he took it home, and showed 
the tale to Flint. Having drawn his chair close up to the fire, he 
rung the bell, and his servant made his appearance. ‘ Flint’’—said 
he,—* being an old officer, [ believe there is nothing like subordina- 
tion ;” Flint nodded assent—“ but now, we are become subjects of a 
republic.” “Ah Sir! ‘tis a shame! the standing army will be 
abolished; I was afraid Old England would come to that at last.” 
**You mistake me, Flint, ’tis the republic of letters, I speak of,— 
your name is in print,—see, there it is!”’—Flint stretched his neck 
over his Master’s shoulder, and gazed intently on the spot where 
the Major’s finger pointed. 

‘«’Tis even so, Sir, but I never deserved that!” said he, rather per- 
plexed to know what piece of roguery he had been guilty of to be 
thus gazetted.—*“ Well, sit ye down, returned the Major compla- 
cently, for being members of a republic, it is right, for the time 
being, that we eal conform to the equal laws of that kind of 
government, and you shall hear.” Flint hesitated a little, but re- 
membering his master’s humour, and his old principles of implicit 
obedience, he took his seat. He retained, however, sufficient of 
the spirit of subordination, to draw about arms length behind the 


Major. 

The gallant officer then read the tale, with appropriate emphasis, 
to his servant, who, whenever his own name was mentioned, beg- 
ged thatthe part might be read a second time; to which request 
the Major invariably acceded. These were not the only interrup- 
tions; for when the eager Flint was particularly struck by a pas- 
sage, he would exclaim, ‘‘ Word for word !—he was a good officer! 
poor fellow!” and when the tale was finished, his enthusiasm had 
mounted to such a pitch, that he cried out—‘ I will give twenty 

unds to the Editor, for making me such an honest fellow!” “ But 
then,” said the Major, *‘ like a good soldier, he took care of his re- 
treat, and prudently added ;—‘ If I had ’em!’” 

The members smiled at this account of the man’s vanity ; while 
Balance whispered to Dick Careless, that he had not seen the 
Major himself in such a good humour before, since he was last 
promoted. Nothing seemed to discompose him: Manlove acci- 
dentally trod upon his well-polished boots; but the Major received his 
= with a smile; he put his hand in his pocket, for his cigar 
case, but found he had left it behind him ;—*‘ Never mind,” said he, 
*<T will come supplied with a double quantity next time !—Had I 
known this, I would have asked Harvey to lend me some ;’’ and then 
breaking into a milder tone, he continued, ‘I met poor Harvey just 
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now: I believehe has ruined himself by gaming; I would have 
told him of my literary fame, but not a joke did he utter—he was 
quite down—broken down.” —*“‘ Ay”—interrupted Dick, “where be 
your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of mer- 
riment that were wont to set the table in a roar? not one now to 
mock your grinning? quite chop-fallen?—Had’st thou remember- 
ed Shakspere, the quotation would have been happy.” “No, Sir! 
said the authoritative voice of the President, “every thing in its 
oer and atime for all things.—Would’st thou give a stone to a 
ungry man? or satire to a man in grief?” 

The Major nodded approbation, and said, while twisting the 
tassel of his walking stick round his finger, ‘‘ During the whole 
of my life, my friends, on sea or on land, in the city or the 
camp, I never gamed ; it hardens a man's heart!’’ “ Horrid trade,” 
ejaculated Manlove. ‘‘ Tis not trade!” interrupted Subtle grave- 
ly; and we immediately saw, by the decided manner in which the 
able member spoke, that he was prepared to give us a long critical 
dissertation on gambling. He dectnimed, doubtless, with much 
logical acuteness; but as his argument extended into many ramifi- 
cations, it were tiresome, even if we considered it possible, to 
enumerate them all. We shall therefore lop off the branches, and 
expose the trunk of his discourse. ‘ No, tis not trade!” said he,— 
“it is merely an interchange of money ; it does not increase capital, 
makes no demand upon labour, and therefore is of no benefit to the 
state; but it causes the drawing up of mortgages, conveyances, 


and other legal instruments, and thus though it be not a trade, it 
supports trade; it is of benefit to the learned brethren of the law, 
who are the chief props of the state : consequently, in another light, 
itis a good thing, and is of benefit to the state.” When the bar- 
rister had thus delivered himself, Balance contended somewhat 
warmly that it gave no support to the working a and should 


be prohibited. “A man, Ned, can do what he chooses with 
his own money,” said the Major, who did not like that another 
should have the privilege of drawing the strings of his purse. 
“Why, my dear Major,” replied Subtle, who, learning which way 
Ned’s opinion leant, thought it prudent for many reasons, to assist 
him, even at the expense of his own argument, “ we should use our 
money forthe public benefit ; money is a trust”—*‘ Indeed !” ejacu- 
lated Balance, ‘‘ca’nt you reverse that doctrine, and say, that trust 
ismoney? the Major will agree to that proposition.” ‘ We shall 
agree at least on this point,” entorsepeed Manlove, “that it is a very 


great corrupter of the human heart !” 
“True,” said Balance, ‘‘I remember a circumstance which con- 


firms your assertion, my dear Manlove. When I was at Rome, I 
became acquainted with a young man, whose name was Florimand 
de Beaumain, and felt a peculiar interest in his company; for his 
voice was plaintive, ad: his aspect bore an expression of melan- 
choly unsuited to his age and quality. By degrees, we became 
intimate, and Florimand acquired such confidence in my friendship, 
that he hesitated not to inform me of many particulars respecting 
his family, which, he said, excusingly, might account in some mea- 
sure for iis unsocial manners. 
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‘¢ Twas a brilliant sunny afternoon, in May, when I called upon 
my young friend, with an intention of taking a walk through the 
Strada Felice to the public gardens, as we had formerly agreed. I 
found him seated in a pensive posture, intently regarding a minia- 
ture which lay on the table; a sigh escaped from his bosom, as 
he lifted his head, and rose to receive me. ‘ I now perceive the 
secret cause of your grief, my dear Florimand,’ said I, gaily, ‘ in 
truth, the arrows of Cupid leave an immedicable wound ! Can I con- 
sole thee ?’—‘ Consolation is only a poor physician in such a case,’ 
he answered, trying to smile ; and he then showed me the miniature, 
which, he said, was the portrait of his mother. The lady, as here 
represented, appeared to be of middle age, her hair was golden, and 
curled gracefully, and her face expressed that sweetness and melan- 
choly, so indicative of her son. My friend then turned the locket, 
and showed me the likeness of his father. ‘ Your father must be 
much older than your mother,’ said I, thoughtlessly, ‘ for his hair 
is grey, and his cheek much furrowed.’ — ‘ Would to God!’ ex- 
claimed he, bitterly, ‘ that that sunken eye, and that furrowed cheek, 
were indeed the results of age; my father is but one year older than 
my mother.’ I had now probed the source of Florimand’s anxiety, 
and, seeing the pain that I caused, I refrained from making further 
remark. But his bosom was full; and perhaps desirous of relieving 
it, by communicating his secret to another, he narrated to me some 
circumstances that had a fatal influence on his family. 

‘¢ It appeared that his father, the Baronde Beaumain, had inherited, 
at an early age, extensive possessions; and although his reckless 
character was well known, yet his hand was sought by many an 
aspiring matron for her daughter, and where obstacles did not 
interpose, not infrequently for herself.” ‘‘ Very natural,” inter- 
rupted the Doctor ; ‘‘ sympathy is as common to widows as to young 
women. I have been making some experiments lately’—But the 
Doctor's discourse was abbreviated by Balance, who continued 
thus: ‘“‘ The Baron moved in the gayest circles, and was remark- 
able for his joviality, spirit, and love of play. He entered fully into 
the fashionable talk of the day, decried marriage as a state of 
slavery, and resolved that he himself would never become a member 
of that honourable brotherhood. But the determinations of a pas- 
sionate man are, at all times, brittle ; and, on becoming acquainted 
with a young lady of high rank and singular beauty, the Baron 
was obliged to own her power over his affections; and, knowing 
that no method but an honourable one of gratifying his passion 
would be successful, he married her. 

‘‘As is usual, when human hopes are disappointed, many vexatious 
remarks were made, when the report of the Baron’s affection was 
first promulgated ; and not a few envious and significant glances 

were cast at the damsel, when it was thought this kind of attack on 
her honesty would be most effective. As these failed to blight her 
beauty or reputation, an unintelligible whisper, accompanied with a 
very intelligible shrug, was had recourse to; but these also were of 
no avail: the Baron consulted his own passions, and took the 
beautiful Jeannette to wife. 
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For a short time after marriage, owing to the endearments of the 
affectionate woman, who had thrown herself upon his generosity, 
De Beaumain forsook play ; but as no influence, except the most 
intense, could long hold dominion over his mind, he gradually 
became careless in his attentions: carelessness changed to disgust ; 
and he believed that some of the envenomed slander, ejected at 
their marriage, might be true. Feeling himself thus justified in his 
negligence and cruelty, he relapsed into his former course of 
extravagance. No supplications on the part of his wife could 
arrest his passionate progress; and, as years rolled on, their 
property diminished, and the expenses of living increased. 

“ His son, Florimand,bad now arrived at an age capable of discern- 
ing the errors in his father’s conduct. He had often been an anxious 
witness of his mother’s affliction: he had learned its cause; and 
impelled by the purest feelings of affection, he resolved to beseech 
his father to amend his life. This delicate task was begun with 
caution, and he did not immediately excite his father’s displeasure ; 
but when his solicitations became more earnest, the proud and self- 
willed Baron considered them as censures, and forbade, for the 
future, what he termed such impertinent remarks. Florimand, 
ee to see that his father heeded not his entreaties, and the 

aron, feeling that his son had arrived at a troublesome age, 
determined seteliiah him from his presence, that he might not be a 
spy upon his actions, and sent him to Italy. His mother burst into 
tears when the Baron’s resolution was announced. Florimand could 
not resist the impulses of his heart, and they wept together. Ina 
a days the son left the house of his father—an exile from his 

ome !”” 

“That was inhuman!” exclaimed Manlove, whose blue eyes 
beamed with more than wonted lustre. ‘‘ Why, Sir,” said the 
Major, dubiously, for he seemed to be dealing with a difficult 
question ; ‘‘ there is a good deal to be said for it—a family is an 
army in miniature, and discipline is discipline; is it not, Mr. 
Subtle?” The barrister, highly pleased at being thus appealed to, 
replied, gravely, ‘‘I think it cannot be disputed. If a ship obey 
not the rudder, it becomes a wreck: obedience is, doubtless, a 
means of safety: but, Sir, on the other side, if a headstrong man 
will ride a horse over a precipice, methinks the horse is at liberty to 
turn aside, or cast his rider, rather than lose his life.” ‘ Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of nature!” said the Doctor— And subor- 
dination is the first law of society !’’ returned the Major. The 
President, apparently awakened by the quick succession of vibra- 
tions on his tympanum, raised his head, shook the dust from his 
beetling brows, and said, ‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath ;— 
human conduct is a cameleon. The shortest speaker has the most 
sense!” These dicta ended the controversy, although the Major 
thought they were equally as far from a right understanding of the 
matter as when they set out. 

The club having vainly endeavoured to unravel this knot, Balance 
thus resumed the thread of his story:—‘‘ So much had I learned 
from the young noble, when one day, on calling at his house, I was 
informed that he had suddenly left the city ; and that it was pre- 
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suthed he had returned to France. I pondered long and anxiously 
over this condnet, and recalled to my memory many of his obser- 
vations expressive of his desire to check his father’s dangerous 
\ sang ; but I could not form any satisfactory notion of his 
plans. : ' 

‘¢ A few months after this event I arrived in Paris, on my way 
to London, and once, when walking along the Boulevards, I 
observed a funeral, conducted in a very imposing manner, pass by. 
* That is the carriage of Count de Berbier,’ said one woman to 
another, while a gorgeous vehicle passed at the usual slow funereal 
oe before them: ‘ ’tis said that he won a large sum from the 

aron de Beaumain, on the night before his death.’ ‘ Very likely,’ 
answered the other, ‘ and he hopes to gain absolution, by attendin 
his funeral ; ’tis a judgment that the father and son should have died 
on the same day! ‘Tis said the Baron sent the youth into Italy 
some years ago: he never liked him. We poor people don’t know 
how the rich live or die!’ and she shrugged her ee ‘ God 
rest their souls !’—‘ The Baron will want it i’faith, if it be true, as 
they say, he had none upon earth.’ As the women uttered these 
remarks a flood of recollections rushed through my mind. I felt 
unable to ask these people any questions; and, indeed, my heart was 
so overwhelmed with astonishment and regret, that curiosity was, 
for the moment, deadened. Anxious, however, to know all the par- 
ticulars relative to the death of my friend, I made inquiries among 
my acquaintances in Paris, and from them learned these circum- 
stances, which had become matter of public fame :— 

*¢ When Florimand was gone into italy, the Baron, persisting in his 
licentious habits, continued to indulge in deep play: and as he had 
made a few successful bets, he was induced to stake higher sums 
than usual, that his wealth might be returned to him more quickly. 
His swindling antagonists, however, knew when to win and when 
to lose, and were careful that whatever success might attend him 
it should be but transient, and that the result should be always in 
their favour. 

** He had lately lost considerable sums, and went, one night, to a 
celebrated café, in the Palais Royal, where there was every 
accommodation for the man of gaiety, which such people are likely 
to require. The gaming-houses in the city of Paris are frequently 
decorated in a style of magnificence” equal to that observed in the 
most fashionable private mansions. The saloon, in which the Baron 
now found himself, was one of the most costly and imposing in this 
quarter of the town, and where the stakes were generally propor- 
tionate to the richness of the accommodation. Large mirrors, with 
elegantly gilded frames, were placed against the walls, in various 
parts where, it was thought, the effects of the scene could be most 
advantageously heightened. Couches and chairs of the nicest 
workmanship, adorned with gold and satin, were distributed about 
the room, and placed in order by the various tables. At one side 
of the apartment, behind a row of Corinthian pillars, embellished 
with numerous arabesque ornaments, was a sideboard containing 
refreshment for those engaged in the games. Candelabras of the 
most graceful forms were suspended at intervals, and contributed to 
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give a lustre to tnis enchanting scene. There were numerous 
groups already assembled, among which many of the fair sex 
mingled, and diffused gaiety and beauty. These women were 
richly attired, exhibiting pearls and gems in their dark locks and 
elegant garments, and aioe the beholder with all that winning 
vivacity of manner so peculiar to the women of this nation. They 
moved from table to table, smiling to one, glancing at another, and 
encouraging all in their destructive career. It seemed more like a 
scene of fancy than reality, for as yet, the evening being early, all 
faces a pons happy, and offered not a contrast to the gorgeous- 
ness of the saloon. 

‘‘The Baron. paced through the apartment, stopping occasionally 
at the various tables, to mark the progress of the games. He had 
not spent much time in this occupation, when he was accosted by a 
angen of tall stature, who seemed to rejoice in a profusion of 

lack locks, arranged with the most scrupulous attention. His 
demeanour was polite, and there was a degree of earnestness united 
with it, which might be attributed to various motives, according to 
the prejudices of the parties. The gamblers by profession believed 
that the youth was anxious to obtain the Baron’s purse ; the Baron 
himself conceived that he was desirous of obtaining his good 
opinion. De Beaumain accompanied him to the upper end of the 
saloon, where other gentlemen were seated, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to join in the sport with advantage. ‘Count Berbier,’ said 
the youth, ‘ was lucky enough to win 1000 Napoleons last night.’— 
‘Ay luck’s all, De Martini,’ replied the Count; ‘if you lose this 
month, you will win next. After all ‘ there is never much money 
lost at the table; you can strike a clear balance-sheet by the end 
of the year.’ ‘ Because there will be nothing left on the credit 
side to made a difference,’ gaily retorted the Baron, thus dissem- 
bling an uneasy sensation that had arisen inhis bosom. ‘ Why, 
now, De Beaumain, you won fifty Napoleons from me last night,’ 
said De Martini: ‘ truly, you should give me the opportunity of re- 
gaining them, or I may, by the end of the year, realise your com. 
mercial calculation.’ ‘Ay and De Beaumain will gain fifty more 
this evening,’ interrupted a beautiful woman, who now mixed with 
the group, and leant gently on the Baron’s arm, ‘I mean to be his 
partner; and it al be very ungallant of you, sirs, to take advan- 
tage of a lady’s hand.’ ‘Or heart’—said De Martini. ‘There 
I can defy thy wit,’ returned the lady, ‘although I should be less 
confident in thy honesty.’ ‘I bow to the lady,’ answered the 
Count, with an ironical smile, ‘who has wit enough to protect her 
hand and heart.’ ‘I will bet thee one hundred Napoleons upon 
this throw,’ said Antoinette, addressing the Baron. ‘Twere un- 
courteous to take thee upon equal terms: here’s two to one against 
you.’ The dice were thrown, and the Baron won his bet. His 
success imparted a degree of gaiety to his manners, and he said, 
‘Ah! Antoinette, the dice, you see, do not acknowledge the influ- 
ence of thy charms; perhaps it were well if thy admirers were as 
blind as they.’ ‘I'faith, Baron, you have forgotten your days of 
wooing; as soon as they feel my power they become blind indeed.’ 
‘She profits more from the blindness of her admirers, than from 
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that of the dice,’ said the Count De Martini to De Berbier. ‘Ay! 
But she will profit by both this evening, or she would not take that 
loss so quietly. She will tantalize him with the bait, until he is 
fairly hooked. See! they have turned to Rouge et Noir!’ De 
Martini watched the conduct of the Baron with the most anxious 
attention, and marked carefully every bet he made. He did not 
however play or bet much himself, but was contented with loungin 
about the saloon, and observing the sport. ‘ The Baron frowns!’ 
said De Berbier, ‘he is losing, the francs are dropping through 
his fingers, faster than he can count them. De Beaumain was not 
born an arithmetician!’ De Berbier now quitted the side of the 
young Count, and joined the Baron and Antoinette, for like a 
vulture, he anticipated feasting on the spoil. 

*¢ The room is crowded,’ said De Berbier, as the party turned to 
pass to other tables, ‘the bets will run high this evening’—‘ and 
some purses low,’ muttered the Baron. ‘Thine cannot be one of 
them, De Beaumain,’ returned Antoinette, ‘for it is a perpetual 
spring!” There was a degree of covert satire in this remark, which 
escaped the Baron’s observation; and believing it to be a compli- 
ment to his supposed wealth, he thought that he ought to make 
one bold bet to support his reputation. ‘ Five hundred Napoleons 
upon this trick, De Berbier !’ said the Baron, as he stopped by the 
side of De Martini, who had seated himself at a game of ecarté. 
‘The stake is high !"—answered De Berbier doubtingly, ‘neverthe- 
less I will tempt Fortune for once!’ ‘I would advise thee not,’ 
interrupted Antoinette, ‘ De Beaumain does not bet high except on 
good grounds.’ ‘I will risk the Naps upon his judgment! repli- 
ed De Berbier significantly. He was right; De Martini lost the 
trick. The Baron's upper lip trembled, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty he could master his emotion. ‘Fortune forsook me,’ 
said he, in concealed agony; ‘ She has wings’—added Antoinette. 
* Ay, and the gold too !’—*‘ Fear not!’ said De Berbier—‘ try again, 
double the amount of the next stake; bet fast: you may perhaps 
overtake the goddess.’ 

“The Baron acceded to this seducing remark ; and the game was 
watched by him with an eagerness proportionate to the greatness 
of the stake. The second trick he won; and the smile returned to 
his lip. ‘Two hundred Napoleons on the next trick, Baron” 
said Antoinette. ‘ Willingly’—the hand was played ; the trick was 
lost ; and the Baron stamped convulsively on the floor. Again the 
Baron was allowed to win, but the bet was a trifle ; and De Berbier, 
emi that his success had somewhat enlivened him, invited 

im to stake the amount of the previous bets. The Baron agreed, 
for his mind was so much excited by the game, that he had scarcely 
the moral strength to give a refusal. He took a glass of brandy to 
compose his nerves, and while the cards were shuffled, he watched 
them with a penetrating eye. The dealer distributed the cards, 
‘twas a moment of intense interest :—he turned up the king! ‘ Ab, 
devils!’ cried the Baron, and he struck his forehead violently ; 
‘lost again!’ His face became of a livid hue; he bit his lip, and 
his body writhed with agitation. De Berbier smiled, and Antoi- 
nette said jocosely, ‘It seems that the goddess partakes of the 
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human character, and will be paid for her favours.’ ‘She rates 
them high!’ returned the Baron in an earthy tone. ‘She knows 
‘your rank, Baron, and will not insult you by a paltry prize: if you 
do not show confidence she will not be generous.’ 

‘The Baron continued to play, and doubled and trebled his 
stakes, although he had no more encouragement than that arising 
from the prognostications of Antoinette. At last the morning 
broke ; and when the victim knew the amount of his losses, he in- 
voked curses on himself and his antagonists. ‘Twenty thousand 
Napoleons!’ he muttered to himself—‘ where can I get them? I 
have no means! Iam ruined!’ He grasped his grey hairs, and 
his jaws were locked firmly together, as he spoke this between his 
teeth. His creditors surrounded him, ‘ You have won all—every 
sous—I have no money!’ said de Beaumain, as their intelligent 
glances fell upon him. ‘ But,’ ye de Berbier, coldly, ‘aman 
of your rank can have no difficulty in procuring it!’ ‘I know 
ye, I know ye—but I pledge my word.’—‘ Pooh! your land, 
rather!’ said Antoinette, with cutting sarcasm. The Baron shud- 
dered, as the reckless woman boldly advised this last act of desper- 
ation. ‘I—I will!’ he uttered in a broken voice, and was about 
to leave, when de Martini advanced, and said in a conciliating 
tone, ‘ I know a Jew who will settle this matter for you on easy 
terms. He will not hurry you for the interest. Go to him, 17 
Rue de Mai, at ten o’clock: thou can’st not go to a better.’ ‘Dost 
thou know him well?’ enquired the Baron. ‘Ido. I pledge the 
amount of my winnings, if he do not treat thee honourably.’ With 
this assurance the Baron left the saloon. De Martini now con- 
sulted with the winners, and offered them the amount of the 
Baron’s losses, so that he might be enabled to make himself the 
sole creditor. As the prospect of immediate payment was better 
than depending on the Baron’s promises, the proposal was agreed 
to, and De Martini settled with the gamesters. 

‘‘Meanwhile the Baron went straightway home; but his step was 
hurried, and there was that fierceness in his countenance, which 
indicates a man moved by strong passions. He rapidly muttered 
to himself; and occasionally his inarticulate murmurs were arrested 
by a deep groan, or stifled ame 

‘* On entering his mansion, he went immediately to his dressing- 
room, and taking from his bureau a roll of parchment, he placed 
it on the table. He then unlocked another drawer, and took there- 
from a pair of pistols, which he laid beside the scroll. One of them 
lingered in his hand sometime before it was deposited ; and then, it 
was placed next its fellow. The Baron then paced, and repaced 
the apartment, and ever as his voice became elevated, could be 
heard such exclamations as these, ‘ Why do I hesitate >—dishonour 
is around me !—every step I take will lead me to disgrace !—death 
is better!’ He stopped before his pistols, took one up;—a groan 
was heard from his deep chest, and he placed the weapon in his 
vest. The other pistol and the scroll were concealed in like 
manner; and he rushed from the apartment. 

“ Remembering his appointment, the Baron immediately bent his 
course towards the house of the Jew.. His mind was, however, 
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very unsettled; and he sought the Jew, rather because he felt the 
necessity for action, than from being governed by any fixed deter- 
mination. On his way thither, he met Antoinette, who heedlessly 
and insultingly informed him of the arrangement entered into by 
De Martini, The suspicion of villany, instantly darted through the 
brain of the irascible man; and it was but with the greatest effort 
that.he could refrain from abandoning himself to the tumult of his 
ion in the street. He knew but little of De Martini, but he 
for the moment when they might become better known, 
His eyes flashed the vengeance which he did not utter. Antoinette 
marked his violent feelings ; but hardened to indifference, she passed 
on without making further comment. 
_  Searcely conscious of his own movements, the Baron continued 
to seek the residence of the money-lender; and after wandering 
through various obscure allies, he arrived at the house. He rang 
with a tremulous hand: the Jew, an old man, with the character- 
istics of his race strongly marked on his countenance, came to the 
door. ‘I have some business with thee,’ said the Baron. ‘ Enter, 
noble Sir, the times are bad, and monies are scarce; nevertheless, 
old Israel will endeavour to assist thee.’ ‘If thou call’st money 
scarce, Jew, what name can | give it?’ ‘Yes; but ye Gentiles 
can get credit upon the strength of your promises: but who would 
_trust'a Jew? Ifa Jew have not monies he must starve: but what 
would’st thou?’ ‘Money.’ ‘Ay, ye cry Monies! as if a Jew 
could shake francs like dust from his feet. What surety of repay- 
ment hast thou? If the bond be good, old Israel may, perhaps, 
satisfy your thirst for the monies.’ So saying, the Jew stepped 
into another room, and soon returned holding a leathern bag, ap- 
parently well filled with this world’s lucre. The chink of it strack 
the ear of the Baron, and he drew the parchment scroll from his 
pocket. ‘1 want 20,000 Napoleons!’ said he in agitation; ‘ here 
are my bonds!’ ‘20,000 Napoleons! that is a large sum: and 
you want.at one demand, more than a Jew can amass in a lifetime. 
All the. silver of Solomon’s temple melted into ecus would hardly 
ive that sum: but let me see the deeds.’ ‘ Nay, grinding Jew; 
will not part with them, until you have counted the money,’ said 
the Baron fiercely ; for he was unwilling to part with the security of 
the last remnant of his property. ‘That be not just; can I give 
thee the Napoleons without seeing the bond; the deeds may not be 
worth the sum.’ ‘Thou liest! give me the money!’ ‘A Jew is 
not obliged to part with his monies,’ answered the money-lender 
patiently, and turning his back upon the Baron, as if in the act of 
retiring to-deposit his cash safely in his iron chest. De Beaumain 
' changed his determination, and, — his teeth, flung the parch- 
ment on the table. ‘Take the deeds!’ he muttered hoarsely. The 


Jew glanced over them; and then turning tothe Baron said, ‘ These 

lands are not worth 4,000. Napoleons—but it is just to cheat the Jew 

out of his monies. I will give thee 4,000 Napoleons, by the beard 

of Aaron, if the interest be Demag A it is worth thy taking.’ 
! 


‘ Lying Jew, thou knowest better, 20, I will have twenty !’ 
The Baron was about to place his hand on the parchment, but the 
Jew checked him. ‘ Nay, stop,’ said he, ‘we can manage it now,’ 
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and he began to count out the Napoleons. ‘Quick!’ said the 
Baron, and his eyes dwelt upon the money anxiously and eagerly. 
‘There, noble Sir, are 5,000 Napoleons, good weight, and new.’ 
The Baron swept them into a pouch, and then turning to Israel, 
said, ‘ Now Jew, count me out the sum by five thousands, until | 
have the value of my deeds.’ ‘By the rod of Moses, thou wilt 
rob me of my monies; I will give thee no more: the deeds be not 
worth the sum thou hast taken.’ * False!’ interrupted the Baron, 
in a loud voice. ‘Give me the deeds or the money.’ ‘I grill do 
neither,’ returned Israel, foaming with anger. ‘I will have law; 
you have robbed m ive me back my monies!’ ‘ Villain,’ cried 
de Beaumain, seizing the Jew by the throat, ‘deliver up the deeds 
—or—’ ‘ Do thy worst; thou shalt have no more—O my monies! 
there shall be witnesses—help! Manasseh! Amos!’ The Jew 
could utter no more, for he was almost choked ; and ke then kicked 
violently against the partition. At this moment a.mian entered the 
room, the Baron cast a look over his shoulder, aga immediate 
relaxed his hold of the Jew. But his anger grew even more furt- 
ous, his face paled, and his eyes darted lividlightning. ‘ Robber!’ 
he exclaimed, and he drew a pistol from his vest—‘ take this, and 
give me the opportunity of vengeance!’ ‘ Peace, peace, old man,’ 
answered De Martini, for it was he, ‘ this matter can be settled 
more at our leisure. I have now other business on hand.’ ‘ Ay, 
you are leagued against me with the Jew, with my robbers of the 
Palais Royal ; but old as you call me, I can take my vengeance! 
Stand back!’ ‘ Hear me!’ ‘I will hear nothing, thou art a 
villain ’ answered the Baron, shaking his head and waving his 
hand to silence all remark; ‘stand my fire! ‘I will not fight 
with thee!’ retarned De Martini advancing. ‘Then die!’ The 
Baron fired—‘ Father! O my father!’ exclaimed the youth, but it 
was too late; he fell back against the wall. His disguise fell off, 
and the auburn locks of Florimand de Beaumain were disclosed. 
The Baron started back, and was for a moment fixed in doubt and 
agony; he then rushed forward, caught the youth in his arms as 
he was falling to the ground, and cried ‘ Say’st thou true? What 
mark hast thou? Yes, it is—it is—it is my own son!’—and he 
drew from the bosom of the youth the locket containing his own 
portrait. ‘Father,’ said Florimand, in a broken tone which 
thrilled through the Baron’s bosom, ‘ I would have saved thee from 
ruin! I loved thee.’ ‘I believe thee, my son; but why disguise 
thyself before me? But I have deserved all this! *twas my own 
wickedness! O God! O God!’—The eyes of the young man 
became glassy, his lips livid, and he, pressed his father's hand 
gently and tenderly. ‘Speak to me! bat speak!’ cried the Baron, 
‘one word only! say Pardon! He speaks not—I am accursed! I 
have murdered him—my own boy! But one look! He’s dead— 
dead.’ The Baron sprung upon his feet, ran to and fro in the room, 
then stopped by the iy of his son, grasped his grey hairs with 
clenc nds; heaved a deep, deep groan, and us if his heart- 
strings had burst asunder, he tottered, and fell inanimate by the 
side of the ill-fated Florimand.” 
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EVEN-TIDE. 


GaTueER the shades of night, 

And on the surface of the waveless sky 
Adventure forth the early barks of light, 
And on mine ear a gentle melody 


nf Steals, like the echoing 
- Of anthems sung by voyagers of Heav’n, 
And the heart thrills, as if a communing 
With powers eternal to its will were given. 


And it is even so, 
Father supreme ! and the wide realm of space 
Is spirit-haunted ; and pure souls below, 
With those above hold converse, and embrace. 


In days that now have fled, 
I long’d to make enduring joys of earth ; 
Nor knew I the great secret, that the dead 
Perish to teach us an immortal birth. 


While yet they live in sense, 
The fair and good that sense so beautify, 
That we grow wedded with a love intense 
To the mere garb of immortality. 


"Tis when the symbols fade, 
The soul asserts her high prerogative 
Of union—not with substance that is s 
But with that love by which even shadows live. 


Then bend we kindly gaze 
On the apparent which is not the real, 
And know that the most loveless is a phase 
(Albeit a dark one) of the true i 


In every mode of clay: 
Art thou, O universe-pervading mind! 
And who is he shall dare to brand or slay 
The form where the Almighty is enshrin‘d ? 


If through the world there roam 
Any from peace exil'd, and slaves to sin, 
O be it ours to the internal home 
With words of love such erring ones to win. 


Not from her dreary cell 

Shall the soul rise to meet the sons of gloom 
Who trust in persecution as a spell— 

To them no Lazarus gives up the tomb ! 
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CENSUS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
No II.—LAMARTINE AND NoVALIs. 


(Continued from p. 61.) 


Ir was remarked by a German critic (Tieck I think), that in the 
dramatic works of Heinrich von Kleist, the romantic poet, a kind 
of barrister-feeling is apparent; a taking up of the pro and con side 
with equal facility, like a skilful pleader. Thus, in a Romeo and 
Juliet sort of piece, “die Familie Schroffenstein,” he first gives a 
scene of one of the rival houses, then a scene of the other; and so 
he continues, as if he thought it was but fair to hear both sides of 
a question, and carried out this equitable notion even in his dra- 
matic works. 

In those ‘‘ Meditations” of Lamartine, which assume a higher 
and more solemn character, we may observe much of a similar 
feeling; much of the pro and con of theology, the struggle between 
faith and infidelity ; though, of course, as a writer strictly Christian, 
he invariably gives the victory to the former. In his address to 


Lord Byron (Med. II.), he confesses that he also has been in the 
sceptical state, and his Seventh and Eighth Meditations are com- 
= pleas on each side. When he has passed this state, he really 


comes sublime; there is about him a free expression like that of 
one who has shaken off painful shackles: having broken through 
the trammels of controversy, he sings in a strain of faith, as if 
conscious of a victory gained. 


See the vast universal sacrifice ! 

The fane, the universe—the altar, earth! 

The heavens are the dome! the countless stars, 
Those half-veil’d fires, pale ornaments of night, 
Scattered with order o’er the azure vault, - 
These are the torches for this temple lit, 

And those ~~ clouds tinged by the dying day, 
Which the light gale, breathing from west to east, 
And softly gath’ring them in plains of air, 

Rolls to the sky’s edge in small purple flocks.* 
These are the waves of incense which ascend 
To the altar of that God whom nature worships. 
This temple hath no voice.—The holy concerts, 
The hymn to heaven’s king—O where are they ? 
All’s hushed, my heart alone in silence speaks, 
The voice of all the universe speaks in my mind. 
On evening rays, upon the wings of wind, 

To God it rises as a living scent; 

And giving to each creature its own tongue, 

To nature lends my soul that she may worship. 
Alone, invoking his paternal glance, 

I fill the desert with th’ Eternal’s name, 





* “Flocks” flocons, flocks of wool. 




















































Census of Foreign Literature. 


And he who from the bosom of his glory 
Hears music of the spheres, ruled by hims@f, 

He also hears my humble reason speak 

Which views his glory—softly breathes hig name. 


Still it is in a melancholy calmness that he sPems most at home ; 
the sublimer strain is more like the flush of a moment; but the soft 
sigh is his most natural expression: the weariness of the world, the 
calm hope for death, sketched with a kind of luxuriousness, as if 
the wish for death was not to be taken quite lferally. The ‘‘ Medi- 
tations” expressive of these feelings are thos¢ which give the most 
pleasurable sensations. Of these the folldwing is a pretty fair 
specimen. / 

THE VALLEY. 
My heart now tir’d of all—of hope itself, 
No more shall trouble fate with its desires ; 


Vale of my infancy grant me no more, 
Than an asylum where to wait for death. 


A narrow path winds through the shady vale, 

On the hill-side are hanging leafy woods, 

Which, spreading o’er my brow their mingled shade, 
Form me a canopy of peace and silence. 


Here are two brooks, hid by a verdant arch, 
Flowing along the vale with serpent-course ; 

Their waves and sounds unite for one brief time, 
And near their source they’re lost without a name. 


My source of life, like them, has flowed away, 
Pass’d without sound or name—without return ; 
But while those streams are clear— my troubled soul 
Reflects no brightness of a sunny day. 


The freshness of their beds, the shade that crowns them, 
Lead me to rest upon their banks all day— 

And as a child lull’d by monot’nous songs, 

My soul reposes to their murmurs soft. 


By a green rampart compass’d all around, 
With an horizon for my eye sufficient, 

I love to stand, as if alone in nature, 
Hearing but waves—and seeing but the sky. 


I’ve seen, I’ve felt, loved too much in my life, 
And I have come to seek for Lethe’s calm ; 
Sweet spot when here, O, let me but forget ; 
Oblivion is my only happiness. 


My soul is silent, and my heart’s at rest, 

And as it comes the world’s far din expires ; 
Like sounds remote which in the distance fade, 
Borne by the wind to the uncertain ear. 


Here I see life as through a veil of mist, 
Before me vanish in the past’s dim shade ; 
But love alone as some great image lasts, 
Of a lost dream after the dreamer wakes. 


In this asylum rest thyself, my soul, 
Like to some wand’rer, who with heart of hope, 
Before he enters his love city’s gates, 

Pauses to breathe awhile the evening air. 














Lamartine and Novalis. 


Like him, we'll shake the dust from off our feet. 
Man, by this road, can ne’er return again ; 

Let us, like him breathe at our journey’s end, 
That calm—the harbinger of lasting peace. 


Thy days—gloomy and short as autumn days, 
As the shade cast on the hill-side—decline ; 
Pity abandons, Friendship but betrays, 

And thou must wander to the tomb alone. 


Nature, who loves thee—she invites thee here, 
Sink in the bosom she unfolds to thee ; 

Though all may change, still Nature is the same, 
The same sun rises upon all thy days. 


She will surround thee still with light and shade, 
The false wealth thou hast lost bewail no more ; 
Adore the sounds Pythagoras adored ; 

With him to heav’nly concerts lend thine ear. 


To conceive Him God give us intellect ; 

Learn beneath Nature to discern her source ; 

A voice speaks in her silence to the mind. 
Who has not heard that veice within his heart? 


This silence Lamartine lives to express; but it was a most sublime 
idea to make his own soul the spokesman for dumb Nature in the 
extract first given. The psychological phenomenon presented by 
the ‘“‘ Premiéres Meditations,” taken as a whole, is singular. The 
mind of the poet is evidently in the controversial state, engaged in 


a polemic discussion with itself. The air of uneasiness is strongly 
marked throughout. The poems in the softer strain are the mournful 
repose which seems to arise from the weariness incident to a con- 
troversial position, while the more fiery enthusiastic strains seem to 
proceed from a strong act of the will, a determination to leave the 
sceptical state entirely: and it is the palpable form in which this 
determination is exhibited that gree these poems their fire. We 


have seen the struggle,—have felt with the poet its painfulness ; 
we have seen him repose as if weary of it, rather sinking under it 
than overcoming it; when the sudden victory over doubt declared 
by such poems as La Priére bursts upon us like a sudden light, and 
strikes us the more on account of the alternate restlessness and list- 
lessness which we feel preceded it. The will, not the understanding, 
has solved all difficulties; and it is the majesty of the will which is 
enthroned before us, and which darts radiance through every line 
of the work. We now feel that notwithstanding the sceptical tone 
here and there, Christian was occasionally at Doubting-castle, but 
that he was Christian notwithstanding. 

In Novalis we do not see a trace of the sceptical state, as present; 
he alludes to a state previous to that of faith in his “ Geistliche 
Lieder ;” but so little practical influence has this state upon his 
works, and he relates so circumstantially his quitting it, that we 
may regard it as occurring at a varia indefinitely distant, and 
passed away long before he introduces himself to our notice. The | 
two following poems declare the past transition. 
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V 


I. 


Of a thousand joyous hours, 
Which throughout my life I found, 
Only one is constant still ; 
One—when with a thousand pangs 
I experienced in my heart— 

Who it was that died for us. 


Yes, for me the world was crushed, 
And as if a worm had stung, 

Both my heart and bloom were faded, 
All the riches of my life. 

Every wish was in its grave, 

I remained for pain alone. 


While I thus in silence pined, 

Ever wept, and ever longed, 

Bow’d by dread anxiety ; 

Suddenly, as from above, 

Was the dull grave’s stone removed ; 
Opened was my inmost soul. 


Whom I saw, and whom I knew 
By his hand—let no one ask, 
Nought else shall I ever see ; 

And of all the hours of life, 

That alone will, as my wounds, 
Bright and open still remain. v 


II. 


Without thee, what should I have been : 
Without thee, still what should I be? 
Selected but for pain and fear, 

In the wide world to stand alone ; 

And what to love I should not know, 

A dark gulph would the future be. 

And when my heart felt anguish deep, 
To whom should I my grief proclaim ? 


Consumed by anguish and by love, 
Would every day each night appear; . 
And I, with burning tears alone, 

Should follow life's unruly course. 

I should find truth amid the throng, 
And nought but hopeless grief at home ; 
Oh! who without a friend in heaven, 
Who could abide on earth below ? 


When Christ displays himself to me, 
And when of him I feel secure, 

How swiftly does a life of light, 
Consume the darkness deep and drear ! 
With him I first became a man, 

By him my fate a lustre takes ; 

The North an India must become, 
And round the lov’d one gladly bloom. 


Life has become one hour of love, 
The whole world utters love and joy ; 
A balsam grows for ev’ry wound, 
Freely and full beats ev'ry heart ; 
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And I, for all his thousand gifts, 
Will aye remain his humble child, 
Certain to have him in the midst, 
Where are assembled two or three. 


O travel forth on ev’ry path, 

And fetch the erring wand’rers home ; 
To ev'ry one stretch forth your hand, 
And call them to us joyously. 

For heaven is with us e’en on earth, 
And we can gaze on it in faith ; 

To those that have one faith with us, 
To those are opened heaven’s gates, 


An old, a heavy weight of sin, 

Was firmly bound to all our hearts ; 

In darkness, as the blind, we strayed, 
Inflamed by penitence and love. 

Then ev’ry work appeared a crime, 
And man appeared a foe of God ; 

If heav’n e’cr seem’d with us to speak, 
It spoke of nought but pain and death. 


The heart, the fruitful source of life, 
An evil nature dwelt therein ; 

And even if our minds had cleared, 
Disquiet was our only gain. 

An iron bond bound down to earth, 
Firmly the trembling prisoners ; 
Dread of the avenging sword of death, 
Consumed the small remains of hope. 


A Healer, a Redeemer came, 

A Son of Man with love and pow’r; 
And an all-animating flame, 

He kindled in our inmost soul. 

Then first we saw the heavens unfold ; 
They seemed an ancient father-land ; 
And now we could believe and hope, 
And feel we were akin to God. 


And from that time sin disappeared, 
And ev’ry step was one of joy ; 

And as a sweet and precious gift, 
This faith to ev’ry child was given. 
Life, when by him thus sanctified, 
Passed as a pure and happy dream ; 
Resign’d to endless joy and love, 

Its parting hour was scarce observed. 


And still the lov'd and Holy One, 

In all his wondrous brightness stands ; 
And still, touched by his boundless love, 
Touched by his crown of thorns, we weep. 
Welcome to us is every man, 

Who, with ourselves, will grasp his hand, 
And who, received within his heart, 
Ripens to fruit of Paradise. 


These poems are selected as expressing the transition to a state 
of perfect faith, and not on account of their oy ped to the rest of 


the ‘‘ Geistliche Lieder.” They are, however, fair specimens, as all 
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the songs are much in the same strain. They all are pure expressions 
of feeling, with little or no aid from the imagination; indeed, 
scarcely an image is to be found throughout. No poems could be 
more purely Christian; the love of the poet for Christ speaks forth 
entirely unadorned. It is worthy of observation that these poems 
leave scarcely any trace on the memory ; the reader may take them 
up without being able to separate those he has read from those he 
has not. This illustrates a remark of Coleridge, that mere feelings 
are not objects for the memory. The unimaginative character of 
these ms is the more inated, as the imagination of Novalis was 
most boundless; exceeding, perhaps, that of Shelley ; and so very 
rapid in its operations that one image destroys another. An instance 
of this may be seen in the extract from the Hymn to Night, in the 
first number of this Magazine; it will be perceived that the ima- 
gination of the poet has not paused for a moment to complete any 
single image—they are altogether in one confused mass, broken, 
glittering, and fantastic, like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, 
when viewed apart from the reflectors. A still stranger instance of 
this wildness of imagination may be found in the tale which con- 
cludes the first part of his romance, “ Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” 
when it becomes even licentious. But of this romance more here- 
after. Novalis, finding his imagination so unruly an instrument, 
rather carrying him on than allowing itself to be directed, has 
therefore in his ‘ Geistliche Lieder,” which he designed as the 
expression of the simple Christian child-like feeling, forsworn its 
aid altogether. Had he once dropped this mere feeling tone—had 
he once allowed his imagination the least play, it would have borne 
him along through the whole sphere of his knowledge; he would 
have dashed through history, mathematics, chemistry, mythology, 
logic, ‘‘ Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre,” and a hundred to one but he 
had ended by hymning Vishnu, or chanting the praises of a 
Bayadere. 

he works of Novalis must not be read by those who would take 
no interest inthe man. Their great value is the complete picture 
they present of an individral mind, as acted on by the various 
literary and philosophical circumstances of a period. There is no 
writer, who, without the aid of ‘‘ Confessions,” or an Autobiography, 
brings himself more completely before the reader than Novalis. 
We may follow him through his studies in physics and metaphysics 
—observe the effects of the Fichtean philosophy, which was at its 
height at the time Novalis lived, combined with the strong religious 
feelings which he had imbibed from his education, and to which his 
connection with the romantic school gave a Catholic tendency. In 
him we do not find a war between religion and philosophy ; he 
seeks to unite them, or rather never seems to have rded them as 
separate. His editors, Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel, felt so much 
that his history was contained in his works, that in the first edition 
they refrained from giving a biography of their lamented young friend. 
In the third edition, they felt that a biography would be acceptable, 
and they wrote one accordingly. And what was the biography 
when it appeared? Why, it merely told the world, that Novalis’ 
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father, Baron Hardenberg, was a Herrnhuter; that he went through 
the usual studies of a German youth, being particularly attached to 
mathematics, physics, and the Neo-platonists, became acquainted 
with the Schlegels, Tieck, and Fichte ; lost his first betrothed and a 
beloved brother ; and died himself of a consumption in 1801, before 
he had completed his twenty-ninth year, and just as he was about 
to be united to a second love. The fact is, Novalis had no practical 
life at all, and this biography merely served as collateral evidence 
to convictions which any one might have drawn from his writings; 
in short, though he does not ostensibly mention himself from the 
beginning to the end of his works, [ have no doubt but an ingenious 
reader might, after an attentive perusal, sketch out an imaginary 
biography, which should correspond as closely as possible to the 
oniat and which, by a little attention to the period when certain 
influences had the greatest effect, might be pretty correct, even with 
respect to dates. 

One passage in the biography is, however, worth extracting, as 
evunciative of a peculiar mental state. ‘At this time [after the 
death of his mistress], Novalis only lived for his sorrow; it was 
natural for him to consider the visible and the invisible world as 
one only, and to distinguish life and death merely by the desire for 
the latter. At the same time, however, his life was enlightened, 
and his whole being flowed away as in a bright conscious Tooues of 
a higher state of existence. By the sanctity of sorrow, of inmost 
love, and a pious longing for death, may his peculiar state of being 
and all his thoughts be explained; indeed, it is possible that the 
deep melancholy of this period planted in him the germs of death, 
unless it were always his destiny to be torn from us so soon.” This 
remark illustrates the death-like position I observed he took in his 
“Hymns to Night.” 

One of the earliest publications of Fichte,* a short pamphlet some 
sixty pages long, set forth in plain and scientific terms the great idea 
that all science was but one, and that the different particular sciences 
were but ramifications of this one. The works of Novalis are an 
admirable picture of the effect such a doctrine would haye on a 
young, enthusiastic, and poetic mind. We observe throughént, the 
strong universal spirit, the grasping at the most varied objects to 
draw them toone point: the quantity of Aphorisms he has, left are 
extremely valuable to all who would study the time and the philo- 
sophy of the time. He could never, I am convinced, have written 
any — philosophical treatise ; logical connection he had not: 
hence his philosophical thoughts were necessarily expressed in 
detached sentences, or, if treated at length, were presented in an 
allegorical form ; and hence all his works relating to philosophy are 
romances and aphorisms. 

Of the romance form, Novalis intended to make great use, 
designing to render it the vehicle for all his thoughts. He had in 
contemplation the writing of seven romances, which were severally 
to contain his views of poetry, natural science, civic life, com- 





* Ueber den Begriff der Wissenschaftlehre. 
N,S.—VOL. I. 3M 
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merce, history, politics and love. Of these, only two fragments 
were written. “ Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” and “ The Pupils at 
Sais ;” the former relating to poetry ; the latter to physical science, 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, was a poet of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; whom some learned men have supposed to be author of 
the celebrated ** Nibelungenleid,” and Novalis who had discovered 
the story of this poet in an old chronicle, selected him for his hero. 
The reader must not look for an interesting story in romances of 
this sort; they are peculiar to a German soil, and are the mere 
form for conveying the author’s ideas. Hence, Novalis confines 
himself to no series of adventures, but throws in the whole 
mass of his knowledge to whatever time or place it might relate. 
Though the romance is incomplete, there are notes of the author’s 
design for the remaining parts, which shew it would have been one 
of the wildest combinations of heterogeneous materials that ever 
was beheld. He considered poetry as “the spirit which animates 
all things;” and hence his romance was to contain all things 
viewed on their poetical side. 

The first part, which is complete, is comparatively regular and 
historical. Heinrich has a dream of a blue flower which inspires 
him with a — longing, and which symbolizes the spiritual tendency 
of the whole; he isa youth wholly unacquainted with the world, 
living in a obscure town, and is first made acquainted with it by a 
ey of his mother and himself to Augsburg. On the way, he 

comes acquainted with an Eastern lady, who is prisoner in a cru- 
sader’s castle, with a miner, a solitary, and an experienced poet, who 
gives him advice; and all these characters are made the vehicles 
of the most singular and original thoughts. The advice of the 

et is the more remarkable, as it contains a doctrine Novalis never 
followed, and is a striking instance of the opposition of the critic 
and the poet in one person. 

“Can an object,” said Heinrich, ‘ be too exalted for poetry ?” 
‘* Certainly ; or rather strictly speaking, we should say not for poetry 
but for our terrestrial means and instruments. If there is for a 
single t his peculiar domain only within which he must re- 
main, that he may not lose all breath and power of containing him- 
self, so there is also for the sum total of human powers, a deter- 
mined limit to their capability of representation, beyond which what 
they represent will lack the necessary substance and form, and 
become an empty fallacious nothing. Asa pupil in poetry, one can- 
not be too much on one’s guard against such extravagancies ; since 
a lively phantasy will but too readily rush at once to their limits, 
and presumptuously attempt to grasp and express the non-sensual, 
and incomprehensible. By maturer experience we first learn to 
shun that disproportion of objects, and to leave to philosophy the 
search for the most high and most simple. The older poet rises no 
higher than he feels necessary, to exhibit his various stores in a 
comprehensible order, and takes the greatest care not to leave this 
variety, which offers him matter enough and even the necessary 
points of comparison; I may almost say that the chaos must in 
every poem peer through the regular veil of its arrangement. Only a 
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light. combination can make the treasures of invention compre- 
hensible and graceful, while mere regularity presents the unpleasant 
dryness of an arithmetical figure. The best poetry lies quite close 
to us, and an ordinary object is not unfrequently its most charming 
material. For the poet is poetry confined to certain limited instru- 
ments, and on this account it becomes an art. Speech altogether 
has its determined sphere, and the compass of the speech of any 
particular nation is still more narrow. By reflection and practice 
the poet learns to know his language; pereeives accurately what he 
can effect with it, and will make no absurd attempt to strain it be- 
yond its power. Seldom will he compress all its powers to one 
point, for then he becomes fatiguing, and destroys the valuable 
effect of a well applied expression of power. Only a juggler, no 
poet, aims at strange leaps. Poets cannot learn: too much from 
painters and musicians. In these arts it strikes us at once how 
necessary it is to be economical with our means, and how much is 
owing to apt relations. On the other hand those artists might learn 
of us our poetical independence, and thankfully receive the inner 
spirit of every invention—in fact of every genuine work of 
art. They, should be more poetical, and we, more musical and 
pictorial ; both after the manner of our art.” 

All this is very good indeed, but little did our poet attend to his 
own procen Look at his ‘‘ Hymn to Night,” with his “ Brilliant 


Clock,” and his “+ Cots of Peace,” and “ Night” clasping his “ Day,” 


- 
, 


all in a glittering, sparkling mass—unsorted, unclassified. Verily, 


friend Novalis knew well how to give us the chaos, but it not only 
peeped or ‘‘ glimmered” (schimmern) through its arrangement, but 
there it stood, just as he found it, or rather his imagination in one 
of its sportive moods flung it together. 

The first part of ‘‘ Ofterdingen” concludes with a mythos, the 
signification of which was to be unfolded by the subsequent part of 
the Romance.* All times and places meet in this remarkable tale, 
allegorical personages, heavenly bodies, beasts and birds, and insects, 
become acting characters, and the fulfilment of this mythos was to 
have been even more wondrous than itself. Heinrich was to have 
come into a world where water and air were of a nature quite dif- 
ferent to their nature here. Men, beasts, plants, minerals—even 
tones and colours were to have spoken as one race. The world of 
tales was to have become real, and the real world a tale, &c. &e. ; 
only the work stopped short, and the notes alone remain to show 
the public what an intellectual treat they have lost. 

Strange as all this may seem, the design of the Romance was not 
wrong; the author had to exhibit poetry as a whole, and not as 
confined to any particular department; and hence all the objects 
of poetry, whether real events or the creations of the imagination, 
were correctly placed in one series, as quoad poetry, they are all 
equally real. The only defect is that the series itself is not suffi- 





a Tam not aware that this tale was ever translated, and, therefore, as it is com- 
plete in itself, { shall, with the Editor’s permission, translate it at some period for 
this Magazine,—J. O. 
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ciently luminous, and that the wild play of imagination which 
created the mythos, has at the same time bewildered it so as to 
render interpretation difficult, and often impossible. 

The joint influences of the romantic school, and Fichte’s philoso- 
phy, must never be forgotten, while reading the works of Novalis. 

ile the former kept up his veneration for the old popular tales, 
the latter, by asserting the absolute rule of Spirit over Nature, neces- 
sarily gave a great value to the creatures of imagination. Nature 
was a mass which man was to work up; what are called the laws of 
nature were only our own powers and faculties; and hence, by di- 
recting them to any particular art, any individual might build a 
world of his own. Heine has denied the influence of the Fichtean 
or any other philosophy, on the romantic school generally ; but the 
aphorisms of Novalis show that an exception must be made in his 
particular instance, assuming that Heine’s opinion is correct. 

One single aphorism will suffice to show the Fichtean tendency 
of Novalis :— 

‘¢ What is nature? An encyclopediacal systematic index, or plan 
of our spirit. The fate which oppresses us is the indolence of our 
spirit. By the extension and cultivation of our activity, we shall 
ourselves become fate. All appears to gush upon us, because we 
do not gush out ourselves. We are negative, because we will to be 
so. The more positive we become, so much more negative will be 
the world around us, till at last there will be no more negation, 
but we shall be all in all.” 

By the way, these aphorisms are the gems of the whole works, 
though, as they are thrown together under the unpromising title of 
*¢ Fragments,” they are the most likely to be overlooked. Novalis, 
as I have before observed, did not shine in the connection of his 
thoughts, and hence he appears to most advantage where the 
thoughts stand out singly, merely in the terms requisite to express 
them. Further, as they were not intended for printing, but were 
merely selected from a heap by the author's friends, after his 
decease, the reader is sure that they are the genuine unadorned 
expressions of his mind: the author has been at no pains to check 
any thought on account of its boldness or eccentricity, and hence 
these scattered sentences contain many original views, which, if 
properly studied, may become the seeds of an organised system of 
thought. 

They are not confined to philosophical subjects, but sometimes 
touch on general literature. The two following, though many will 
not agree with the sentiment, are hit off with an acuteness worthy 
of Heine, though they want his graphic power :— 

«¢ Gothe is quite a practical poet. He is in his works what the 
English are in their goods ; perfectly simple, neat, convenient, and 
durable. He has done in German literature what Wedgwood did in 
English art. Like the English, he has a fine taste, naturally eco- 
nomical, and acquired by the understanding. Both are closely 
connected, and have an affinity in the chemical sense of the word.” 

‘‘ Klopstock’s works appear, for the most part, like free transla- 
tions of some unknown poet, written by a very clever but a very 
unpoetical philologist.” 
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It will be seen, that in the above notice, I have gone more closely 
into the life and works of Novalis, than into those of Lamartine. 
The fact is, that the life and influential circumstances of the latter 
have been published in so elaborate a form, in a recent periodical, 
as to render unnecessary any special notice in this work. I 
therefore merely continued Lamartine as illustrative of my views of 
Christian poetry in my first article, and then entered at length on 
the subject of Novalis, who is so little known to the English public. 
At some future period I shall give a sketch of the romantic school 
as a whole, in which Novalis will again appear as a principal 
figure. 

As every word that falls from the pen of Heine, however we may 
differ from him in principle, is to be regarded as so much old gold, 
with a speck or two here and there, this article cannot be better 
concluded than by an anecdote he tells of a reader of Novalis. 

‘‘The muse of Novalis was a slender white lass, with serious blue 
eyes, golden hyacinth locks, smiling lips, and a little red mole on 
the left side of her chin. In fact, I picture to myself as the muse 
of the Novalisch poetry, the girl who first made me acquainted with 
Novalis, when I saw the red morocco volume, with gold ornaments, 
in her beautiful hands. She always wore a blue dress, and was 
named Sophia. She lived a few stations from Gottingen, with 
her sister, the post-mistress, a lively, fat, red cheeked lady, whose 
high bosom, with its stiff indented line, looked like a fortress, and 
an invincible fortress it was, for the lady was a Gibraltar of virtue. 
She was an active, frugal, practical sort of woman, and yet her 
whole delight lay in reading Hoffmann’s Romances. In Hoffmann 
she found a man who knew how to shake her sturdy temperament, 
and set it in a pleasing motion. On the other hand, to her pale 
and delicate sister, the sight of a book by Hoffmann caused the 
most unpleasant sensations; and if one touched her by chance, she 
shrunk convulsively. She was as delicate as a sensitive plant, and 
her words were so fragrant, sounded so purely, that if arranged, 
they became verses. Often have I written down what she said, 
and it furmed a singular poem, quite in the Novalisch style, but still 
more spiritual and fading. One of these poems which she uttered 
when I took leave of her to go to Italy, is very charming. In an 
autumnal garden, where there has been an illumination, a conver- 
sation is heard, between the last lamp, the last rose, and a wild 
swan. The morning mist approaches, the last lamp goes out, the 
rose loses its leaves, and the swan spreads its white wings, and flies 
off to the south. 

‘There are in Hannover many white swans, which, in autumn, 
wander to the warm south, and in summer return to us again. 
Probably they pass their winter in Africa, for in the heart of a 
dead swan we once found an arrow, which Professor Blumenbach 
recognised as African. The poor bird, with the arrow in its breast, 
had, it seems, flown back to its northern nest, to die there. How- 
ever, many a swan, shot by such an arrow, may not have been in 
a condition to finish its journey, and, perhaps, remained powerless 
in a burning desert, or 1s now sitting, with enfeebled wing, on one 
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of the Egyptian pyramids, looking longingly towards the north, for 
its cool summer nest in the land of Hannover. 

‘¢ When, late in the autumn of 1828, I returned from the south 
(and, indeed, with a burning arrow in my breast), my way took me 
near Gottingen, and I got out at the house of my friend the post- 
mistress to change horses. I had not seen the good lady for a year 
and a day, and she seemed muchaltered. Her bosom was still like 
a fortress, but it was a demolished one; the bastions were razed, 
the two chief towers were hanging ruins, no guard was posted at 
the entrance, and the heart—the citadel, was broken. As I learned 
from the postillion Pieper, she had lost all pleasure in Hoffmann’s 
Romances, and drank so much the more brandy before she went to 
sleep. And, in truth, that was much easier, for the people always 
have brandy at home, but they must fetch Hoffmann’s Romances 
from Deuerlich’s circulating library at Gottingen, four miles off. 
The postillion Pieper, was a little fellow, who looked as sour as if 
he had sucked vinegar, and had shrunk together in consequence. 
When I asked this man after the sister of the post-mistress, he 
answered, ‘ Mademoiselle Sophie will soon die, and is already an 
angel.’ Now what an excellent creature must that be, of whom 
the sour Pieper could say, ‘she is an angel!’ And he said this, 
while with his booted foot he frightened away the fluttering and 
cackling poultry. The post-house, once white, had changed as 
well as its hostess; it had got a sickly yellow, and its walls were 
full of deep wrinkles. Inthe yard lay broken carriages, and behind 
the dung-hill, on et was a scarlet postillion cloak, wet through, 
hanging to dry. ademoiselle Sophie stood at the window above, 
reading, and when I went up to her, I again found in her hands a 
book with red morocco binding and gold ornaments, and this was 
the * Heinrich von Ofterdingen’ of Novalis. She had read and 
read this same book, till she had read herself into a consumption, 
and looked like a shining shadow. Still she had a spiritual beauty, 
the aspect of which, raised in me painful emotions. I took both 
her pale, thin hands, looked deep into her blue eyes, and said at 
last, ‘Mademoiselle Sophie, how do you find yourself? ‘Iam 
quite well,’ she replied, ‘ and shall soon be better,’ and she pointed 
out of window to a new church yard—a little hill near the house. 
On this bare hill stood a single small dry poplar, on which but a 
few leaves hung, and this moved in the autumn-wind, not like a 

living tree, but like the ghost of a tree. 

“Under this poplar now lies Mademoiselle Sophie, and the 
keepsake she has left me, the red morocco book with gold orna- 
ments; the ‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen’ of Novalis, now lies on 
my writing desk before me, and I use it to write this article.” 

Is not this ironical, half pathetic treatment of all sentimentality 
delicious? No one can sneer amiably like Heinrich Heine. 
Joun Oxenrorp. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Performance of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s RICHELIEU, &c. 





Our attention continues to be attracted to Covent Garden Theatre, 
where, only, is attempted anything worthy of the drama of England. 
Mr. Macready, if not a poet, is yet an actor, whose conceptions are 
poetical, and who makes so the parts that he embodies. Never was this 
better illustrated than on the evening of Thursday, the 7th of March, 
in the getting up of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer's play of RicHExiev, or 
THE CONSPIRACY, and in the manner in which the leading character 
was performed, Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the splendour 
of the scenery and dresses, nor on the excellent caste of the dramatis 
persone. Mr. Macready did especially well in associating with his own 
Richelieu so intelligent a confidante as Mr. Phelps, in the character of 
Father Joseph, a capuchin. Everything, in consequence, between these two 
performers, went off with the most admirable propriety. They played ex- 
cellently into one another’s hands, and maintained the illusion of the scene 
to perfection. Mr. Warde, as the king’s favourite, Count de Baradas, was 
hard, noisy, and villanous,and Mr. Anderson, as the Chevalier de Mauprat, 
was a veritable lover. Miss Helen Faucit, the wooed of Louis XJJI., of the 
Count de Baradas, and the wedded of the Chevalier de Mauprat, was exceed- 
ingly well fitted to her part ; and Miss Charles fulfilled the duties of spy to 
Richelieu, and mistress to Orleans, with vivacity and grace. There is a 
host of other characters; but they have little either to say or do. In 
fact, the entire drama consists of sketches rather than portraits; even 
Richelieu himself is only a more careful outline, the filling up of which is 
entirely left to the actor. 

As an exceedingly clever play, this production has been very judi- 
ciously accepted by Mr. Macready. The species of drama is almost new 
to the English stage; at any rate, it has never yet been executed with 
equal tact and merit. If it must be conceded by the most staunch of 
the author’s admirers, that it is rather the product of the play-wright 
than the dramatist, and, in short, little more than a melo-drama in five 
acts; let it be generously conceded, on the other hand, that it ranks the 
first of its class. There is in it the skill and tact to be expected from a 
practised writer ; but there is also a concentration of diction and incident, 
which could scarcely be hoped for, however desirable, from a novelist, 
In its style of execution, Richelieu sometimes reminds us of Byron’s 
Two Foscari, with more vivacity, yet with less depth—the effects being 
for the most part comic, even where the situations are tragical in cha- 
racter. There is also an irony running throughout the dialogue—not, how- 
ever, the exquisite Shaksperian irony—no—nor the Socratic—but the 
irony of the man of the world. We repeat, itis not the irony of poetry or phi- 
losophy, but of society. Sometimes, we confess, it grated on our feelings, 
and violated our susceptible sentimentality. We have yet to be hardened 
into contempt both for the vices and virtues of men—are too new to the 
stern realities of existence—have too lately left the bowers of the muses— 
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are yet too recent from the influence of fine fancies—to enter heartily 
into this cold prosaic view of man’s doings and motives. The democratic 
air, too—that most anti-poetic of ai! things—with which the piece is 
surrounded, spoiled, in our estiznation, many of its best passages. The 
manner in which Louis XIII. is portrayed is abhorrent to our loyal sym- 
pathies. Even supposing that it were true to nature and history (which, 
by the way, we are not at all inclined to concede), it is for the interest of 
an ideal representation, that to every person represented in it the ideal 
should be attributed. See the difference that exists between the villains 
of Ford and of Shakspere. How vulgar and despicable those of the for- 
mer—how well characterised, and, in many respects, admirable those of 
the latter. 

Richelieu is a play, of a kind hitherto much wanted on the English 
stage. The romantic drama, as the French have it, and as represented 
in this, is of specific merit. In a theatre like Covent Garden, it should 
substitute the ordinary melo-drama, and form the lowest round of the 
ladder of ambition that a poetic manager should seek to climb. We are 
indebted to Mr. Macready for the introduction of this species, as well as 
for higher, such as Jon, the Athenian Captive, and the Bridal. We un- 
derstand, too, that Shakspere’s Henry the Fifth is to be reproduced, in a 
style of great splendour, and with accuracy of costume. The chorus is to 
be replaced, Vandenhoff reciting the passages, and Stanfield contributing 
a panoramic view of the events recorded. Such efforts as these entitle 
the manager to the highest praises that a competent critic can bestow on 
worthiest labours. 

Adjourn we now to 


THE LIBRARY. 


Oh! a presentation copy, lying on the table, of “ Richelieu, a Play, in 
five acts, with odes, &c., by Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, Bart.” Well, we shall 
now be able to read, what we have already seen, not without pleasure. 
But, ah! a single glance suffices to shew us that the author had rather 
an eye to the stage than the closet. It wants the polish of a production 
designed for critical perusal, notwithstanding the retention of certain 
poetical passages which were omitted in representation. Take the first 
of such.— 


No house 
So safe as Marion’s. At our statelier homes 
The very walls do play the eaves-dropper. 
There’s not a sunbeam creeping o’er our floors, 
But seems a glance from that malignant eye 
Which reigns o’er France ; our fatal greatness lives 
In the sharp glare of one relentless day. 
But Richelieu’s self forgets to fear the sword 
The myrtle hides ; and Marion's silken robe 
Casts its kind charity o’er fiercer sins, 
Than those which haunt the rosy path between 
The lip and eye of beauty. 


There is no house so safe as Marion de Lorme’s, to carry on the conspi- 
racy against Richelieu, that is, in the Duke of Orleans’ opinion. Never- 
theless, the emphatic “ Hush!” of Baradas,the king’s favourite, was not 
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imprudent. Marion, in faet, is in the pay of Richelieu, though in the 
keeping of the Duke. The conspiracy presented in the drama is that of 
the Duc de Bouillvn, amalgamated with the denouement of “ The Day of 
Dupes ;” and circumstances connected with the treason of Cinq Mars 
(whose brilliant youth and gloomy catastrophe tend to subvert poetic and 
historic justice, by seducing us to forget his base ingratitude and perfi- 
dious apostasy) are identified with the fate of the earlier favourite, 
Baradas, whose sudden rise and as sudden fell passed into a proverb. 
Nor is there anything in such amalgamation and accommodation, but 
what may be perinitted to poet, epic or dramatic. 

Let us proceed. As they are all gambling in the house of Marion, 
one De Mauprat throws and loses; but his bankruptcy causes him 
no grief. Wherefore? Baradas extracts the secret from him. The 
dialogue thus inartificially proceeds :— 


De Mauprat. Hating the Cardinal, and beguiled by Orleans, 
You know I joined the Languedoc revolt— 
Was captured—sent to the Bastile—— 
Baradas. But shared 
The general pardon, which the Duke of Orleans 
Won for himself and all in the revolt, 
Who but obeyed his orders. 


Now—don’t kick our shins in that abominable way. We are deter- 
mined not to be critical. What matters, though they do tell one another 
what both knew before? Is it not for the benefit of the audience, you 
gaffer? Hold your tongue, then, and keep the peace, and let the piece 
keep the stage! With all our heart. 

Poor de Mauprat had acted without orders. On his way to join the 
duke in Languedoc, he (then the down upon his lip, less man than boy) 
leading young valours—reckless as himself, seized upon the town of 
Faviaux, and displaced the royal banners for the rebel. Orleans (never 
too daring), when he reached the camp, blamed him for acting without 
his orders; upon which quibble Richelieu razed his name out of the 
general pardon. Yet Richelieu released him from the Bastile, and in 
pity for his youth and birth, commuted the penalty of death, with the 
imposition of hard service—telling him that he had no wish to glut the 
headsman— 

** Join your troop, 
Now on the march against the Spaniards ;— change 
The traitor’s scaffold for the soldier’s grave ; 
Your memory stainless—they who shared your crime 
Exiled or dead—your king shall never learn it.” 


Now, this was very good of Richelieu; but it is the business of Bara- 
das to make the young man think otherwise, to join their plot, and 
become the minister’s assassin. Then take the following scene, which 
we quote, because it contains passages omitted in representation. 


De Mauprat. Better the victim, Count, 
Than the assassin. France requires a Richelieu, 
But does not need a Mauprat. Truce to this ;— 
All time one midnight, where my thoughts are spectres. 
What to me fame ?— What love? 
Baradas. Yet dost thou love not ? 
N.8.— VOL, I. 3N 
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De Mauprat. Love? I am young— 
Baradas. And Julie fair! (aside) It is so, 
Upon the margin of the grave—his hand 
Would pluck the rose that I would raise and wear! 
(aloud) Thou lovest— 
De Mauprat. Who, lonely in the midnight tent, 
Gazed on the watchfires in the sleepless air, 
Nor chose one star amidst the clustering hosts 
To bless it in the name of some fair face 
Set in his spirit, as that star in Heaven ? 
For our divine aflections, like the spheres, 
Move ever, ever musical. 
Baradas. You speak 
As one who fed on poetry. 
De Mauprat. Why, man, 
The thoughts of lovers stir with poetry 
As leaves with summer wind.—The heart that loves 
Dwells in an Eden, hearing angel-lutes, 
As Eve in the first garden. Hast thou seen 
My Julie, and not felt it henceforth dull 
To live in the common world—and talk in words 
That cloathe the feelings of the frigid herd ? 
Upon the perfumed pillow of her lips— 
As on his native bed of roses flushed 
With Paphian skies— Love smiling sleeps :— her voice 
The blest interpreter of thoughts as pure 
As virgin wells where Dian takes delight, 
Or Fairies dip their changelings! In the maze 
Of her harmonious beauties.— Modesty 
(Like some severer Grace that leads the choir 
Of her sweet sisters) every airy motion 
Allures to such chaste charm, that Passion holds 
His burning breath, and will not with a sigh 
Dissolve the spell that binds him !—O those eyes 
That woo the earth—shadowing more soul than lurks 
Under the lids of Psyche !—Go !—thy lip 
Curls at the purfled phrases of a lover— 
Love thou, and if thy love be deep as mine, 
Thou wilt not laugh at poets.” 


We have read better poetry than this—and worse. Baradas, however, 
had he heard it, which on the stage he has no opportunity of doing, 
would not have cared for it—for at the end he exclaims aside— 

“« With each word 


Thou wak’st a jealous demon in my heart, 
And my hand clutches at my hilt.”’ 


What might have happened after all this, none knows, if the Cardinal's 
arquebusiers had not arrived at the spot, and arrested Messire de Mau- 
prat; thus leaving Baradas, villain-like, to soliloquise, and soliloquising 
to reveal his various designs—imprimis, to be, by the king's aid, Julie's 
husband— and minister of France—and next, by aid of Bouillon and the 
Spaniard, to dethrone the king himself. 

But now for Richelieu. In the Palais Cardinal he sits in consultation 
with Capuchin Joseph. Sarcastic and-ironical, despising mankind while 
feeling for them, yet showing the inherent sympathy that accompanies all 
antipathy, the aim of the poet—(for in the Richelieu scenes of the piece, 
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if anywhere, the playwright runs into the poet)—is to represent his 
hero as a man of two apparent characters——-as a man, who, if on the one 
hand, he is justly represented as inflexible and vindictive, crafty and 
unscrupulous ; so, on the other, it cannot be denied that he was placed 
in times in which the long impunity of every license required stern ex- 
amples —that he was beset by perils and intrigues, which gave a certain 
excuse to the subtlest invectives of self-defence—that his ambition was 
inseparably connected with a passionate love for the glory of his coun- 
try—and that, if he was her dictator, he was not less her benefactor. 
As to poor Joseph, he is kept so subordinate to the chief character, as 
only to indicate that he has one of his own. More, we think, might 
have been well made of the Capuchin—he had talents, and some influ- 
ence with Richelieu, if not so much as have been attributed to him. Sir 
L. Bulwer quotes Voltaire as saying of him, “ Tantét fanatique—tantét 
fourbe—fonder les religieuses de Calvaire—faire des vers.” Richelieu 
also wrote verses—nay, if the Abbé Arnaud is to be believed, even an 
entire drama —the tragi-comedy of Mirame, which was presented to the 
world under the foster-name of Desmarets. Its representation (says 
Pelissan) cost him 300,000 crowns, The queen was avenged on him 
by its ill suecess. He was, however, so transported out of himself by 
the performance, that at one time he thrust his person half out of his 
box, to show himself to the assembly; at another time he imposed silence 
on the audience, that they might not lose “ des endroits encore plus 
beaux!” He said afterwards to Desmarets, “ Eh bien, les Frangais 
n’auront donc jamais de gout. Ils n’ont pas été charmés de Mirame!”’ 
Arnaud says pithily, “On ne pouvoit alors avoir d’autre satisfaction 
des offenses d'un homme qui étoit maitre de tout, et redoubtable a tout 
le monde.” Nevertheless, adds Sir L. Bulwer, “his style in prose, 
though not devoid of the pedantic affectations of the time, often rises 
into very noble eloquence.” 

It was one of the marvellous touches of Fichelieu’s character, this 
same versatility of talents. He not only surmounted all the opposition 
that he experienced ; but, while the genius of most men, even of great 
abilities, would have found it sufficient occupation to wage war against 
those cabals and factions which were continually meditating his down- 
fall, this extraordinary man not only completely foiled the schemes of 
his enemies, but found means to raise the kingdom of France to a most 
flourishing condition at home, while he extended her glory and influence 
over all Europe. While he was making open war against the House of 
Austria in Germany, Italy, and Spain, he was at the very same time em- 
ploying his thoughts in the establishment of the French Academy. He 

eld meetings in his palace of the most celebrated literary geniuses of 

the age; he cultivated the belles lettres with success, and composed 
himself some dramatic pieces, which were exhibited in the French 
theatre. 

To the literary tastes of both cardinal and capuchin, the dramatist 
before us has rendered recognition, in the following comical style. It is 
introduced in reference to the Chevalier de Mauprat, the lover of 
Richelieu’s orphan ward, the fair Julia de Mortemar, as aforesaid, and 
whom, notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, the prime 
minister has designed for her husband. 
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Richelieu. Besides, he has taste, this Mauprat :—W hen my play 
Was acted to dull tiers of lifeless gazers, 
Who had no soul for poetry, I saw him 
Applaud in the proper places; trust me, Joseph, 
He is a man of an uncommon promise ! 
Joseph. And yet your foe. 
Richelieu. Have I not foes enow? 
Great meu gain doubly when they make foes friends. 
Remember my grand maxims: First employ 
All methods to conciliate. 
Joseph. Failing these ? 
Richelieu ( fiercely). All means to crush : as with the opening, and 
The clenching of this little hand, I will 
Crush the small venom of these stinging courtiers. 
So, so, we’ve baffled Baradas. 
Joseph. And when 
Check the conspiracy ? 
Richelieu. Check, check ? Full way to it. 
Let it bud, ripen, flaunt i’ the day, and burst 
To fruit—the dead sea’s fruit of ashes; ashes 
Which I will scatter to the winds. 
Go, Joseph ; 
When you return, I have a feast for you ; 
The last great act of my great play : the verses, 
Methinks, are fine—ah, very fine. You write 
Verses (aside)! such verses! You have wit, discernment. 
Joseph (aside). Worse than the scourge! Strange that so great a 
statesman 
Should be so bad a poet. 
Richelieu. What dost say ? 
Joseph. That it is strange so great a statesman should 
Be so sublime a poet. 
Richelieu. Ah, you rogue ; 
Laws die, Books never. Of my ministry 
I am not vain! but of my muse, I own it. 
Come, you shall hear the verses now. (Jakes up a MS). 
Joseph. My lord, 
The deeds, the notaries ! 
Richelieu. True, I pity you ; 
But business first, then pleasure. (Exit Joseph). 


The capuchin was only too glad to be gone, for where are there two 
poets or poetasters, who can agree to hear each other’s rhymes. We 
forgot to mention, that Joseph’s poetical reputation is founded on a 
Latin production, called “ Za Turciade,” in which he sought to excite 
the kingdoms of Christendom against the Turks. But, says Sir L. 
Bulwer, the inspiration of 7yrteus was denied to Father Joseph. He 
was not, however, without other qualities, for Anquétil says of him, 
“ C’étoit en effet un homme infatigable—portant dans les entreprises, 
l’activité, la souplesse, l’opinidtreté propres 4 les faire réussir.” 


‘* Both Richelieu and Joseph,” says Sir L. Bulwer, “ were originally 
intended for the profession of arms. Joseph had served before he obeyed the 
spiritual inspiration to become a capuchin. The death of his brother opened 
to Richelieu the bishopric of Lugon; but his military propensities were as 
strong as his priestly ambition. 1 need scarcely add, that the cardinal, during 
his brilliant campaign in Italy, marched at the head of his troops in complete 
armour. It was under his administration, that occurs the last example of 
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proclaiming war by the chivalric defiance of herald and cartel. Richelieu 
valued himse!f much on his personal activity, for his vanity was as universal 
as his ambition. A nobleman of the House of Grammont one day found him 
employed in jumping, and, with all the savoir vivre of a Frenchman and a 
courtier, offered to jump against him. He suffered the cardinal to jump 
higher, and soon after found himself rewarded by an appointment! Yet, 
strangely enough, this vanity did not lead to a patronage injurious to the state ; 
for never before in France was ability made so essential a requisite in pro- 
motion. He was lucky in finding the cleverest fellows among his adroitest 
flatterers.” 

There is a very pretty, though feeble passage introduced into one of 
the scenes before, connected with the cardinal’s military recollections, 
and his present civil and literary occupations, in which the clerkly man 
ascribes greater might to pen than to sword. The reader will recollect 
Leigh Hunt’s poem, entituled the Pen and the Sword. 

We are not quite satisfied with the materials of the play before us. 
They are inferior in dignity to those afforded by history. Where is the 
queen-mother, Mary of Medicis !—the queen herself, Anne of Austria ? 
Would not the banishment of the former have formed a nobler topic than 
the common place love-tale of the melodrama? The following con- 
densed account of the historical theme alluded to, appears to be full of 
suggestions. Take it in the words of a modern historian. 


“ Louis XIII., though a monarch of a weak frame of mind, had somewhat 
of a military disposition. He entered into the schemes of Richelieu for the 
aggrandisement of France, and fought at the head of his armies, both in his 
own kingdom and in Italy.” [Who, in seeing or reading the play before us, 
could have believed this of Louis XIII.? We tell you, Sir L. Bulwer, that all 
your democratic notions of royal imbecility are flat libels!] ‘“‘ Richelieu was 
a man whose genius was truly astonishing. He was negotiating at one time 
with all und against most of the sovereigns of Europe. His principal aim was 
to humble the house of Austria; he wanted to establish a Duke of Mantua, 
independent of the King of Spain; he proposed to harass the Austrian domi- 
nions in Flanders, and had prevailed with Gustavus Adolphus, the King of 
Sweden, to make a descent upon Germany. But while these great schemes 
were in agitation, a formidable cabal at court was secretly undermining his 
power. Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the king’s brother, detested the Cardinal de 
Richelieu; Mary of Medicis was jealous of that very power which she had 
contributed to raise; and most of the nobility were his secret enemies. This 
illustrious man, whose intrepidity was equal to all situations, suppressed these 
cabals ina manner which astonished all Europe, The Maréchal de Marillac, 
one of the nobles who was most obnoxious to him, was arrested at the head 
of an army, and condemned and executed for treason. The Duke of Orleans, 
the king’s brother, apprehensive of a similar fate, quitted the country ; and the 
queen-mothcr, Mary of Medicis, removed from all concern in the government, 
ended her career of ambition in voluntary exile at Brussels.” 


There are stronger elements of antagonism in these historical details 
than in the dramatic ones before us—and how superiorly must the Car- 
dinal have been drawn to combat with such mighty opposites. Then, 
indeed, the Man of Genius in high office would have stood out. But 
then it would have wanted genius in the poet; and Sir E. L. Bulwer has 
unfortunately only talent—and can produce a clever novel or play, but 
not a work of art. 

Even the period which he has chosen affords more salient points than 
his piece presents. The queen, we are told, demeaned herself so far 
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as, like the ladies of the court of Louis XIII., who were ambitious of his 
favours, to show her dislike of Richelieu. But the bold Cardinal laid 
his hands upon her father-confessor; ordered the general's papers to be 
seized, on the pretence of a correspondence with the enemies of the state, 
and Anne of Austria had very nearly undergone the same fate with 
Mary of Medicis. The king himself had sometimes hastily expressed 
his indignation at the violent conduct of his minister. A favourite of 
the king, the young Marquis de Cinque Mars, encouraged by these ex- 
pressions, which he took for a certain presage of the downfal of Riche- 
lieu, entered into a conspiracy with Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and the 
Duke de Bouillon, against the Cardinal's life. The plot was discovered, 
Cinque Mars was put to death, the Duke de Bouillon had his estates 
confiscated, and Gaston, after making an humble submission, consented 
to remain a prisoner at the castle of Blois. ‘The detection of this con- 
spiracy was the last scene of the life of Cardinal Richelieu, as well as 
that of Louis XIII., who survived him but a few months. 

With the spirit-stirring episode between the Cardinal and the Queen, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s drama has nothing to do—it aims at meaner quarry. 
Surely the following, notwithstanding its pseudo platonism is below the 
real Richelieu.x— 


Richelieu. So, they would seize my person in this palace ? 
I cannot guess their scheme :—but my retinue 
Is here too large !—a single traitor could 
Strike impotent the faith of thousands ;—Joseph, 
Art sure of Huguet ?—Think—we hanged his father ! 
Joseph. But you have bought the son ;—heaped favours on him. 
Richelieu. Trash !—favours past—that’s nothing.— In his hours 
Of confidence with you, has he named the favours 
To come—he counts on? 
Joseph. Yes :—a Colonel’s rank, 
And Letters of Nobility. 
Richelieu. What, Huguet ? 

(Here Huguet enters, as to address the Cardinal, who does not perceive him.) 
Huguet. My own name, soft—(glides behind the screen /) 
Richelieu. Colonel and nobleman! 

My bashful Huguet—that can never be! 
We have him not the less—we'll promise it / 
And see the King withholds!—Ah, kings are oft 
A great convenience to a minister! 
No wrong to Huguet either !—Moralists 
Say, Hope is sweeter than Possession !-—Yes— 
We'll count on Huguet! Favours past do gorge 
Our dogs ; leave service drowsy—adull the scent, 
Slacken the speed ;—favours to come, my Joseph, 
Produce a lusty, hungry gratitude, 
A ravenous zeal, that of the commonest cur 
Would make a Cerberus.—You are right, this treason 
Assumes a fearful aspect :—but once crushed, 
Its very ashes shal] manure the soil 
Of power ; and ripen with full sheaves of greatness, 
That all the summer of my fate shall seem 
Fruitless beside the autumn. 
(Huguet holds up his hand menacingly, and creeps out.) 
Joseph. ‘The saints graut it! 
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Richelieu (solemnly). Yes—for sweet France, Heaven grant it!— 
O my country ! 

For thee—thee only—though men deem it not— 
Are toil and terror my familiars !-—I 
Have made thee great and fair—upon thy brows 
Wreathed the old Roman laurel :—at thy feet 
Bowed nations down.—No pulse in my ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart! 
In the old times before us, patriots lived 
And died for liberty— 

Joseph. As you would live 
And die for despotry 

Richelieu. False monk, not so, 
but for the purple and the power wherein 
State clothes herself. I love my native land 
Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss, 
But as a Noble and a Priest of France ; 
“* All things for France.”-—lo, my eternal maxim ! 
The vital axle of the restless wheels 
That bear me on! With her, I have entwined 
My passions and my fate—my crimes—my virtues— 
Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed men’s blood, 
As the calm crafts of Tuscan sages teach 
Those who would make their country great. Beyond 
The map of France my heart can travel not, 
But fills that limit to its farthest verge ; 
And while I live—Richelieu and France are one. 
We Priests, to whom the Church forbids in youth 
The plighted one—to manhood’s toil denies 
The soother helpmate—from our withered age 
Shuts the sweet blossoms of the second spring, 
That smiles in the name of father—We are yet 
Not holier than humanity, and must 
Fulfil humanity’s condition—love ! 
Debarr’d the actual, we but breathe a life 
To the chill marble of the ideal—Thus, 
In thy unseen and abstract majesty, 
My France—my country, I have bodied forth 
A thing to love. What are these robes of state, 
This pomp, this palace? Perishable baubles ! 
In this world two things only are immortal— 
Fame and a People!” 


All these idealisms—so prosaically expressed, as well as puerilely 
conceived—belong to Bulwer not to Richelieu,—to Sir Edward, not to 
the Cardinal Armand. So also a long soliloquy of one hundred and 
fifteen mortal lines, at the commencement of the third Act, somewhat 
Hibernically entitled, “ Second Day (Midnight),” is the baronet speaking, 
not the prime minister. 

Our readers will join with us in thinking that the above entrance of 
Huguet is clumsy, common-place, and inartificial. That he should join 
with the conspirators against the life of Richelieu is not extraordinary, 
under the circumstances. He accordingly betrays the Cardinal’s retreat 
to the castle of Ruelle; but it luckily happens that the agent of murder 
is none other than Mauprat, whose bridal happiness had been frustrated 
by an order from the king to dissolve the marriage, forbidding Mauprat, 
at the same time, to hold communication with Julie, whom the king had 
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ptngges! affected. Baradas, who has revealed Mauprat’s secret to 
uis, and procured this order, persuades the young soldier that it is a 
plot of Richelieu; hence his willing agency. Connected with this part 
of the business also, is one Francois, a page, whom Richelieu has com- 
missioned to join the plotters, in order to obtain a dispatch, which 
Baradas desires to send to Bouillon on the Piedmont frontier. He gets 
it, but loses it almost immediately, and returns to Richelieu with the 
tale— 





« A hand of iron griped me; through the dark 
Gleamed the dim shadow of an armed man : 
Ere | could draw, the prize was wrested from me, 
And a hoarse voice gasped,—‘ Spy, I spare thee, for 
This steel is virgin to thy Lord !’—With that 
He vanished.”— 


This little incident and its circumstances is the most pleasing in the 
piece. It was Mauprat who had rifled him of the despatch, thinking it 
only revealed the plot to Richelieu, but had again parted with it to 
Huguet. In the meantime, Julie has been forcibly carried to Louis, 
whom, scorning, she escapes; and, by help of the queen, quits the 
i and seeks refuge with the Cardinal at Ruelle; whither, when 

auprat arrives on the assassin’s errand, the Chevalier finds his lost bride, 
and all matters being explained, the parties are reconciled. His coadjutors 
pressing on his heels, the Cardinal extends himself on a bed in a recess, 
and Mauprat tells them, that, to avoid suspicion of murder, he has 
craftily strangled the old fox, with which account satisfied, Huguet and 
the rest of the band make what speed they may to inform their em- 
ployers, and receive their reward—which turns out not to be colonelships 
or patents of nobility, but the dungeons of the Bastile. 

Richelieu now reported dead, Baradas assumes the premiership— 
Julie is in the power of himself and Louis—and Mauprat condemned to 
the Bastile: but the Cardinal, to the astonishment of all, reappears. 
He is, however, abandoned by the king. Baradas exults. One of 
Richelieu’s replies to the presumptuous favorite is happy :— 


*« T tell thee, scorner of these whitening hairs, 
When this snow melteth there shall come a flood ! 
Avaunt! My name is Richelieu. I defy thee! 
Walk blindfold on; behind thee stalks the headsman. 
Ila! ha!—how pale he is! Heaven save.my country.” 


The line in italics, though perhaps in the class of Italian conceits, is, we 
think — we hope, at any rate—-fine; but it is stolen: and the situation of 
the end of the fourth act is striking. 

The concluding scene of the fifth is borrowed from the novel of Cing 
Mars, to which, we fear, the dramatist has been more indebted than to 
history. It is, however, very effective. Richelieu resigns his office. 
The secretaries of state lay the ledgers of the realm before the monarch 
—the incompetency of the new minister is evinced—just at the proper 
moment too, Frangois enters with the lost despatch—the Cardinal pro- 
duces it in the nick of time—the king reads with his own eyes the 
treason of Baradas—and the triumphant Richelieu is reinstated in the 
premiership, with absolute authority. 

Such is the new play of Richelieu ;—the production of a clever man; 
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not gold truly, yet the best sort of substitute. If not so valuable, it is 
not so heavy. ‘Theatrical audiences frequently prefer tinsel for its 
lightness to the sterling ore, which is sometimes inconvenient from its 
weight. The chief character enters into comparison with Shakspere’s 
Wolsey and Lear; the difference between them, just measures that 
between the poet and the playwright. 


We have received the second volume of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 
which contains Tue Cenci, besides The Prometheus and The Hellas. 
We cannot help, with such a tragedy before us, regretting the absurd 
prejudices of the English theatre. There is no valid reason why so 
glorious a production as THe Cenci should not be performed. Mrs. 
Shelley’s account of her husband’s negotiations on the subject are inte- 
resting and instructive. Shelley entertained at first the same prejudice 
against his own dramatic powers as managers do against authors in 
similar cases. Shelley asserted of himself, that he was too metaphysical 
and abstract—too fond of the theoretical and the ideal to succeed as a 
tragedian. How groundless this suspicion was, the result proved. When 
in Rome in 1819, a friend put into his hands the old manuscript account 
of the story of the Cenci. He visited with Mrs. Shelley the Colonna 
and Doria palaces, where the portraits of Beatrice were to be found, and 
her beauty cast the reflection of its own grace over her appalling story. 
Shelley's imagination became strongly excited, and he urged the subject 
to Mrs. Shelley, as one fitted for a tragedy. She begged him to write it 
instead. He began—proceeded swiftly ; urged on by intense sympathy 
with the sufferings of the human being, whose passions, so long cold in 
the tomb, he revived and gifted with poetic language. This tragedy is 
the only one of his works which he communicated to his wife during its 
progress. They talked over the arrangement of the scene together. 
She speedily saw the great mistake they had made, and triumphed in the 
discovery of the new talent brought to light from that mine of wealth, 
never, alas, through his untimely death, worked to its depths—his richly 
gifted mind. 

“‘ Shelley,”’ proceeds the Editor of the volume before us, “ wished the 
Cenci to be acted. He was not a playgoer, being of such fastidious 
taste that he was easily disgusted by the bad filling up of the inferior 
parts. While preparing our departure from England, however, he saw 
Miss O'Neil several times; she was then in the zenith of her glory, 
and Shelley was deeply moved by her impersonation of several parts, and 
by the graceful sweetness, the intense pathos, and sublime vehemence of 
passion she displayed. She was often in his thoughts as he wrote, and 
when he had finished he became anxious that his tragedy should be acted, 
and receive the advantage of having this accomplished actress to fill the 
part of the heroine. With this view he wrote the following letter to a 


friend in London: 


“‘« The object of the present letter is to ask a favour of you. I have written 
a tragedy on a story well known in Italy; and, in my conception, eminently 
dramatic. I have taken some pains to make my play fit for representation, and 
those who have already seen it judge favourably. It is written without any of 
the peculiar feelings and opinions which characterize my other compositions ; 
I having attended simply to the impartial developement of such characters as it 
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is probable the persons represented really were, together with the greatest 
degree of popular effect to be produced by such a developement. I send you 
a translation of the Italian manuscript, on which my play is founded; the 
chief circumstance of which I have touched very delicately ; for my principal 
doubt as to whether it would succeed, as an acting play, hangs entirely on the 
question as to whether any such a thing as incest im this shape, however 
treated, would be admitted on the stage. I think, however, it will form no 
objection, considering first, that the facts are matter of history, and secondly, 
the peculiar delicacy with which I have treated it.” 


There is more of this letter; but so much serves our purpose. The 
play having been sent to Mr. Harris, that gentleman pronounced the 
subject to be so objectionable, that he could not even submit the part to 
Miss O’Neil for perusal, but expressed his desire that the author would 
write a tragedy on some other subject which he would gladly accept. 
Now, that the play has been some time before the public, and is 
thoroughly understood, there is no reason why we should not witness Mr. 
Macready in the Count Cenci. 

Another tragedy claims attention, “ The Piromedes,”* the work of a 
polished and well-stored mind. It has no claims on the stage, but is 
designed as a dignified poem for the closet. Its style may be conjectured 
from the opening speech. 


Piromis. ‘‘ Yon star, the oldest prophet of the dawn, 
Fulfils its task and quits a gloomy world : 
Deep strikes the chill into the dusky morn, 
As now she draws her twilight mantle round, 
And hails yon streaks of feeble light which burst 
The eastern sky and scatter roseate tints 
Along the tract of day. And indistinct 
This crowded pile of dome and column frowns, 
As if lugubrious night still clung around 
Enamoured of the grandeur. Dreadful fane, 
Which hides so vast a portion of the heaven 
Encentering grace in the surrounding ether : 
And thou unsleeping Isis, still within, 
Fixed in eternal presence, how my years 
"Neath ye have glided into latest age! 
Though it be pride in me to haunt thy shrine, 
O grant this intellect may not decay ; 
O grant my prayer that | may breathe my last 
Within thy sanctuary!” . 


The feeling of the piece throughout is sacerdotal; which portrays 
the decline and fall of the Egyptian priesthood. Thus Isis is in the 


first act implored in a fine chorus :— 


*« Preserve the orders as of old, 
The sacred priest, the warrior bold; 
The sage who scans his mystic rolls ; 
The pilot who the bark controls ; 
Artificers of varied toil, 
And herdsmen, dwellers on the soil.” 


— ee 


* London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, 1839. 
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The action of the drama partly consists of the trial of Horos, a sage, 
for heresy. The following is part of his defence— 


“ © thou proud priest, think of thy father-land, 
Is it not lost? To think that it should be 
In such an age as that which boasts thy name! 
Thou who wast delegated from above 
With ample power to stamp the nation’s brow 
With thy mind’s aristocracy! Instead, 
In barter for thy vile idolatry, 
O, lucre-hearted serpent! wouldst thou strip 
The poor man of his earnings! Through thy deeds 
Is Egypt, from whose giant sons have sprung 
The nations, in her moral growth cut off ; 
Her course of human ancestry is run ; 
The fountains of her unpolluted blood 
Must be absorbed in the o’erwhelming flood 
Tossed from barbaric shores.” 


At length foreign aggression puts an end at once to internal dis- 
sension and the hierarchical power, the empire being subdued beneath the 
sway of Cambyses king of the Persians. The populace also rebel 
against the priesthood, whereupon Piromis exclaims— 

** Do I hear? 
The congregated passion, like a sea 
By nature left to its unguided course 
Is turbulent ; the quantity of man 
Against the god-like quality engaged. 
The crude humanity, whence nature shapes 
The rarer masterpiece, rebellious moves 


Against the work which heaven was pleased to form 


Of its materials. * * 


Tis the voice 
Of the brute number of the monstrous host, 
O, if my time of reckoning be nigh, 
May my long life from them be separate 
For ever; may two kingdoms us divide. 
To dwell with them for ever, dreadful scene, 
Would brutalize this immortality. 
Cambyses. Strange man! thy portion was to succour them. 
Piromis. Thou earth-born! look upon this haughty brow ! 
I was not made for menial office, 
Nor, tho’ besought by hopeless misery, 
To pander to the wants of the most low.” 
And, at last, while uttering his lofty gratitude to the Eternal, for the 
gift of superior reason, by which he was distinguished from the herd, “he 
falls destroyed beneath a column’s weight.” The writers of the Tracts 
for the Times might learn a lesson from this tragedy. 

From the dramatic, we pass on to poetry in its narrative and lyric 
forms :— 

“ Tgnatia, and other Poems, by Mary Anne Browne, author of Mont 
Blanc ; Ada, &c. &c.—London: Hamilton ,Adams, & Co., Paternoster 
Row.”—The leading poem of this volume is beautiful, elegant, and 
pathetic. It is a tale of love, of marriage, of maternity, and desertion. 
Leodine is such a ballad as could only have been composed by a person of 
exquisite taste and talent. The tale of Helen Grey might have been 
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written by Wordsworth. TZ'he Husband's Story, also, is touching and 
delicate. The lyric pieces are correct and spirited; particularly the 
verses entitled The Border Land, and The Song of Dreams. 
The transition is easy from productions like these, to the following :— 
“ Poetic Culture, an Appeal to those interested in Human Destiny 
By J. Westland Marston, author of Poetry as an Universal Nature ;”. 
and “ Self-Culture ; an Address, introductory to the Franklin Lectures, 
delivered at Boston, September, 1838. By William E. Channing.”— 
Both these little works may be said to be on the same subject; for the 
poetic is, in virtue of its egotism, self-culture. Ourreadersare acquainted 
with the notions of the first-named author, who esteems the poetic spirit 
as a kind of divine Logos, universally partaken by the human being. Ac- 
cording to him, Deity abides in all men; Deity is the life-foundation 
whereon the edifice of humanity is erected. By its revolution, genius is 
revealed in the soul, intellect is empowered to understand aright exter- 
nal nature, and purity manifested in the physical frame. ‘‘ Genius,” 
he exclaims, “is the voice of love, and God is love! intellect is the 
ray of light, and Ged is the ineffable sun whence it proceeds; purity 
is the crystal stream from the one unpolluted source—God is that 
source.” ‘The one,” he adds, “ reveals himself in varied forms.” He 
does not say that the same man will be at once the poet in literature, 
sculpture, painting, music, or any other shape, in which life loves to 
develope itself. But that, if an individual be once subjected to the 
action of superior power, through him must the divine inhabitant of 
necessity manifest himself in some lovely and accordant expression. 
Dr. Channing’s address, in fact, takes up the subject on the same 
round. “First,” says he, “ self-culture is moral—next, it is reli- 
gious—thirdly, it is intellectual—fourthly, it is social—and, fifthly, it 
is practical.” Channing all along proceeds on the principle, that a 
man has within, capacities of growth which deserve, and will reward, 
intense, unrelaxing toil. ‘*I do not,” he asserts, ‘look on a human 
being as a machine, made to be kept in action by a foreign force, to 
accomplish an unvarying succession of motions, to do a fixed amount 
of work, and then to fall to pieces at death; but as a being of free 
spiritual powers; and I place little value on any culture, but that 
which aims to bring out these, and to give them perpetual impulse and 
expansion. I am aware that this view is far from being universal. 
The common notion has been, that the mass of the people need no 
other culture than is necessary to fit them for their various trades ; 
and though this error is passing away, it is far from being exploded. 
But the ground of a man’s culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. 
His powers are to be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, 
not their outward direction. He is to be educated, because he is a 
man, not because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins. A trade is 
plainly not the great end of bis being, for his mind cannot be shut up 
init; his force of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He has faculties 
to which it gives no action, and deep wants it cannot answer. Poems, 
and systems of theology and philosophy, which have made some noise 
in the world, have been wrought at the work-bench,and amidst the din 
of the field. How often, when the arms are mechanically plying a 
trade, does the mind, lost in reverie, or day-dreams, escape to the ends 
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of the earth! How often does the pious heart of woman mingle the 
greatest of all thoughts, that of God, with household drudgery! Un- 
doubtedly a man is to perfect himself in his trade, for by it, he is to 
earn his bread, and to serve the community. But bread or subsistence 
is not the highest good; for if it were, his lot would be harder than 
that of the inferior animals, for whom Nature spreads a table and 
weaves a wardrobe, without a care of their own. Nor was he made 
chiefly to minister to the wants of the community. A rational moral 
being cannot, without infinite wrong, be converted into a mere instru- 
ment of others’ gratification. He is necessarily an end, not a means. 
A mind, in which are sown the seeds of wisdom, disinterestedness, 
firmness of purpose, and piety, is worth more than all the outward 
material interests of a world. It exists for itself, for its own perfec- 
tion, and must not be enslaved to its own or others’ animal wants. 
You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for men who are to fill 
high stations, but not for such as are doomed to vulgar labour. I 
answer, that Man is a greater name than President or King. Truth 
and goodness are equally precious, in whatever sphere they are found. 
Besides, men of all conditions, sustain, equally, the relations which 
give birth to the highest virtues, and demand the highest powers. The 
labourer is not a mere labourer: He has close, tender, and respon- 
sible connexions with God and his fellow-creatures: he is a son, 
father, friend, and christian. He belongs to a home, a church, a race. 
And is such a man to be cultivated only for a trade? Was he not 
sent into the world for a great work? To educate a child perfectly, 
requires profounder thought, greater wisdom than to govern a state: 
and for this plain reason, that the interests and wants of the latter are 
more superficial, coarser, and more obvious than the spiritual capaci- 
ties, the growth of thought and feeling, and the subtile laws of the 
mind, which must all be studied and comprehended, before the work 
of education can be thoroughly performed ; and yet, to all conditions, 
this greatest work on earth is equally committed by God. What 
plainer proof do we need that a higher culture than has yet been 
dreamed of, is needed by our whole race ?” r 

On the all important subject of Education also, we find the follow- 
ing excellent pamphlet, “4 Letter to George Birkbeck, Esq. M.D. 
President of the Mechanics Institution, &c. &c. on the Arts forming 
a basis of our National Education, and a means of employment to 
our increasing population, by Robert T. Stothard, F.S.A. elect. H. D. 
S.A.” In going through these different works, we cannot but be sen- 
sible of exercising a sort of Protean character. Nay, are we not Pro- 
teus’ self? Verily, an editor in his library, is, in the various changes 
to which his mind is brought, a demon or a god. But though we may 
libel ourselves, we have no right to libel Proteus. No! no! old 
horn-winder, thou art no demon, but a veritable god! God? True, 
those who have not comprehended the divine significance of thy name, 
have associated it with tergiversation, apostasy, and infidelity :—yet 
will it be recognised in its original and legitimate meaning, as indica- 
re of the permanent One who represents himself in aspects mul- 
tiform.— 

Within the deep bosom of the stately forest are soft cradles con- 
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structed by the ornithological artificers. In each cradle are couched 
the rainbow dotted eggs. The sun shines not many days ere the ver- 
nal nativity is celebrated in the woods, and thousand musicians are 
added to the concert,—say, if you will to the orchestra of nature. 
There art thou Proteus,—spirit-metamorphoser! Who remembers 
not the careless lither lad, who with laughing eyes, was wont daily to 
emerge from the hut in the valley, and watch with joyous stealthiness 
by the clear trout-stream ? Who remembers not his rod of willow, 
secured bya stone, uncouth, yet faithful ? Canst thou not now see him 
in his rent pinafore, and his unfronted,—we will call it, his peakless 
cap? Yes! unto us all is his wraith or image visible. But he is 
dissolved; or rather, expanded into the ruddy coloured rustic, who 
pauseth nightly in his homeward path, to talk with—no matter, his 
conversation profiteth him more than our loving readers. But why 
hath the boy thus spectrally evaporated, and whence cometh the man? 
Ask of Proteus ! 

Hush! let your step be noiseless, and your voice the echo of a 
whisper, and we will shew you a sight, sad, solemn, yet withal beau- 
tiful! Feel you not supernatural as you gaze on the massive cur- 
tains screening the still room from the cold gaze of night? Could you 
not fancy that a voice, grave but harmonious, spoke from the richly 
chased lamp on the table? Let us join the band which bend over the 
dying girl! Their looks—how anxious,—yet how sublimated in their 
anxiety! Eternity dwells in the grief-gaze we give to the departing 
Just. Saw you ever a countenance more exquisite in its pallid yet 
celestial expression? Fair creature! she is an incarnate appeal to the 
unearthly in man. She is a volume en-written by the Father of Spirits. 
Nay, she was so. She is a Spirit. Who wrought the change thrice 
hallowed? He to whom Mythology has ascribed the name Proteus, 
—who is life himself,—who calls death his ministrant ! 

Chide us not then, reader, for carrying out in our converse with thee, 
the Protean character. 

By no finite bound, be it ever so orthodox or precedent-sanctioned, 
will we limit the flight of our soul :—we travel from Rome to America 
in an infinitesimal of time. The arrow that outspeeds the eagles is sym- 
bolic, nay, rather, suggestive of the wind-yoked chariot, wherein we cir- 
cuit the universe. 

Poet are we (being permitted to interpret as of old the word), maker 
orinventor. Take not then, in every case, our language au pied de la 
lettre. True, mentally, space is too narrow for us, and therefrom do 
we at times escape into the void of—what? Into the void of sensuous 
images and physical apparitions. The land of ideas, the country of 
realities. 

Thereto can we daily ascend; and chiefly. O! dear room! whereof 
the.oaken panels are in many places concealed by the morrocco laden 
shelves,—chiefly from thy sanctuary, take we our mystic journeyings, 
sometimes beginning at night-fall and ending not until the time for 
matin mass. Well knoweth this, Jenny Browne, for our outward life, 
jealous carer, and kind, though wearisome. 

In our oaken room are we now sitting. Brightly blazeth our fire. 
Disinclined are we at this moment to hold commune with a sombre 
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folio. We are not en train for work. We leave therefore our ancient 
friends, to coquet with the morning paper.— 

Never glances our eye over the political article of the day; that we 
do not feel tempted to exclaim with Lord Falkland, “ Peace, peace.” 
Ferocious to a degree is the editorial exhibition at present under our 
notice. ‘Io a beautiful text is wedded an odious commentary.—*“ Every 
man” saith the scribe, “ is equal in the eyes of our common father.” This, 
we delight to acknowledge ; but then followeth the usual tirade against 
heads pronounced scaffold-worthy, for that they wear coronets,—against 
hands declared polluted, for that they sway sceptres.—* Power hast 
thou, and I have none, therefore thou art a tyrant; gold hast thou, 
and I have none, therefore thou art a miser. Shame on thee, to sit in 
courtly halls, whiles I toil in open plains. Shame on thee, to speak 
with princes, whiles I bend my body before their lackeys. Am I not 
a man even as thyself?” Such is the appeal that the poor address to 
their wealthy brethren. 

Bethink thee, poor friend (for with thee, as part of the whole, we 
would fraternize ourselves), bethink thee, whether thou hast right to 
complain. Dost thou not long for these honours thyself? Doth not 
thine own heart hunger after these riches? Were all that belongs to 
the envied, thine own, wouldst thou not be as one of themselves? 
Doth not the same impulse which moves thee to desire, induce them 
to retain? Are they selfish? So art thou. Why then should that 
which would receive no better usage from thee, be wrested from them ? 

Suppose all the wealth in the country were equally apportioned 
amongst the heads of families; under the present state of moral feel- 
ing, the next generation would witness a return to the existing aspect 
of society. The economist would have accumulated treasures, the 
prodigal would have dispersed them: and as wealth is necessary to 
the maintenance of political honours, we should again see the few 
powerful rich, placed in contrast with the many powerless poor. 

But thou complainest, friend, that the Aristocrat disdains theé; that 
appearances carry the homage which should be conceded only to the 
man. Thou speakest truly, and thy words point to thy only remedy. 
Thou hast hitherto only put thy naked un-alluring appearances into 
competition with the gorgeous and attractive appearances of thy more 
fortunate fellows. Develope the Man, put thy essentiality of being 
into contrast with the fairest external apparitions, and thou shalt no 
longer lament the inferiority of thy position— 

Consider, that even now the man of Genius takes his place amongst 
the men of Title, and consider, that whatever thy avocation in this 
life be, the end for which thou existest, is to become a fair represen- 
tative of Genius. Thou will not deny that Genius dwells in thee :— 
thou sayest, ‘“ Heaven is just, and gave to all an equal right to parti- 
cipate in the fruits of the earth,” and wilt thou not likewise say, 
“ Heaven is just, and gave to all an equal right to participate in the 
inheritance of mind.” Let desires after the outward be quelled in thy 
bosom. Let thy soul be consecrate to holy and loving influences, for 
through these doth Genius utter its voice, and the truth is recognised 
by the age. 
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It is only by bringing the moral and intellectual aspects of man 
into comparison with his highest outward station, that the inferiority 
of the latter can be properly exemplified. The truly developed man of 
Genius sighs not for honours, and yet he has them. Honours that 
outvie all appertaining to political institutions. Precious is the dia- 
dem of a King; magnificent his retinue; great his dominion. But the 
Child of Genius is a God-crowned Sovereign. Immortal affections 
follow in his train, and his empire is the Universe ! 

But enough of one class of subjects,—let us change it. And 
truly we need pause, for our fountain-inkstand is dried up. Know, 
gentle reader, as a matter that may concern thee much, that we use 
Riddle’s Duplex Fountain Inkstand, a new invention for holding at 
the same time a proportionate quantity of black and red ink. Now 
this is very convenient. 

We are filled again, and find by our elbow, an extraordinary work 
thus entitled, ‘“* The Discovery of the Vital Principle, or Physiology 
of Man,” recently published by G. A. Starling, 40, Leicester Square. 
The writer of this book is evidently mad ;—it is therefore probable that 
there is some truth in it. He is mad too, much in the same way that 
St. Paul was supposed to be. Too much learning has made him so. 
Too much learning brought to bear on one idea. The anonymous 
author is possessed with the notion, thatall Matter is Diamond, and 
thereupon proceeds to announce an Evangile of the Diamond, as the 
primal indivisible atom of the Universe. We find that this work has 
been exposed to considerable ridicule ; yet after all, however apparently 
extravagant, it only carries out the data of natural theology as far as 
they will go. We have long known that the new natural theology was 
only the old mysticism in a sprucer and more learned form, and that 
both at bottom were virtual pantheism: Our author quotes largely 
from the Bridgewater Treatises, Lord Brougham, Paley, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and other similar authorities, and on their joint testimony, erects a 
theory of his own. 

Space will not permit a laboured analysis of this production; yet 
some conception we will render. All Matter he says, being Diamond, 
and this substance having from its very nature, a tendency to form 
itself into a central mass or primitive egg, that egg being the centre 
and most solid portion of the sphere, would, of course become the 
focus of all attraction, and collect around its surface, matter, in parts, 
like unto itself. Thus would the circumferenee of the primitive egg, 
be studded with eggs, which, by pressing in every direction upon the 
parent egg, would cause it to stagnate or become degenerated, and in 
its nature changed. From cold to heat it gradually progresses, and ge- 
nerates a new form of matter, the fluid. Thus the solid egg is changed 
from the perfectly compressed and most minute atom, into a fluid state, 
expanding, swelling, and causing a succession of steam to arise from 
the centre to the boiling point or circumference, and to fall externally 
from thence to the bottom or freezing point, gradually drawing the 
outward bound eggs by means of the apex, into its stomach, and form- 
ing there a new centre or foundation egg in the midst of a minute fluid 
ocean. 
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Thus is formed to each part of the tissue, a progressive line of gra- 
vitation, similar to that, on the larger scale, of the earth itself; the 
apex, or lowest portion of which, is always the seat of electricity, the 
highest that of galvanism; the heart or centre being the cavity whence 
the materials are ejected. The matter at the electric point, is ever in 
a crystalline condition, and attracts solid particles analogous to itself, 
by electricity preserving the mass above in a fluid state of motion ; 
this fluid matter forming a medium between the solid parts and the 
aerial animal boundary, by which the whole sphere is netted together. 

We cannot but smile when we find that at the final change of mat- 
tr into the aeriform, men will be saved from the Last Judgement by 
means of Balloons. ‘“ Ere the awful termination of the present abode 
of man,” ejaculates the author, “let us hope that we may see the sur 
rounding atmosphere spotted and illumined by moving vessels of every 
description, as we now behold them on the waters.” 

Matter and space with our author are coeval, ‘‘That which in the 
beginning was filled by the ovum, must have contained prior to that 
period, matter of a lighter description, displaced by the organisation 
of the ovum.” Is it not plain that here we are yet to seek for something 
beyond the ovum, the diamond, or atom ? 

Separation and gravitation are with the author synonymous terms, 
and pre-suppose sin and the fall of man. ‘* By separation or gravi- 
tation,” he says “matter was first divided into three forms, the solid; 
the fluid and aeriform, united in one, which finally became perfected 
as the ovum of the universe; the materials of the ovum, by the same 
law, again gravitating to form a foetus, threefold in one as before, and 
being again the separation of imperfect from perfect matter. 

The Law of Gravitation is prior to the universe, and Deity is prior 
to Gravitation. In proof of the latter dogma, the writer states, that 
a body must ascend ere it can descend,—we should be disposed to 
add, and descend before it can ascend. Itis a question in which 
“either” is the proper answer; it is not to be settled by mere thesis 
and antithesis, but a third and mediate case must be supposed. 

Friction or agitation is the only inherent quality of matter; it 
causes heat, and heat moisture ; consequently, the primitive atoms 
began to adhere together. Two atoms adhering to each other, would 
have double force ; thus attraction beginning, the two would accumu- 
late four, the four eight, and so on, until the mass assumed the solid 
form, and became the perfectly organised egg. Blind or inorganic 
matter can organise itself. Life being the triumph of vital over phy- 
sical laws, and progressive,—organization must have commenced from 
the most simple, and been carried on to its present complicated state. 
Its primary form being circular, (and it is well known that a circle 


. may be enlarged from a mere point to infinity,) we must admit that 


matter has ever been and will ever continue to be. Power, extent, or. 

volume, and organisation, have been acquired by unity and connexion. 

We have the same perfection in a single atom, as in the whole uni- 

verse. But who shall assert that one atom can possibly possess the 
wer of millions? One single solitary atom can never be annihi- 

ated ; butit could never, on the other hand, extend itself into space, 

or become voluminous without some assisting power to extend it into 
N. S,—VOL, I. 3 P 
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a form, or condense it into one entire centre. This power is the in- 
nate principle of motion or life which produced the law of gravitation, 
the original impression upon the matter forming our universe, of which 
all the subsequent combinations &c. are the necessary result. All the 
varied motions of matter are produced by contact. Organisation is 
nothing more than parts uniting together to make a whole ; as in 
arithmetical progression, we find developed, 1. Unity; 2. Addition ; 
3. Subtraction ; 4. Multiplication, Such are the existing laws of na- 
ture. The beginning is the end, and the end the beginning. 

Man is the faithful Thermometer of life, in which the living moving 
Mercury rises or falls, to indicate the state of his health, or of the 
air which he breathes; teaching him what food to take, or what 
to avoid, &c. Mercury is the only metal which unites the solid, fluid, 
and aeriform states of matter in one—the elastic. There are alike 
three stages of elasticity and non-elasticity,—the oval, the foetal, and 
the locomotive. 

As an instance how all things connect together in this writer’s 
mind, take this. He had said, that “ the human heart is the only per- 
fect machine of the human life.’’ In a note, we find that “ the Indian 
rubber is the substance which most nearly approaches to that of the 
human heart. This has lately been discovered to be, in some degree, 
analogous to silk.” The text, which would be unintelligible without 
this note, then proceeds. ‘‘ From the primitive egg of a pure, unadul- 
terated diamond, has been produced that delicate, most refined, and 
perfect living mechanic, the little silk-worm. From this little worm, 
all heart, all love, all feeling, has been produced the immense and 
wonderful universe, with all its continuous chain or links of animated 
structure. From its own body has this little worm spun out the line 
which first formed the canopy of heaven, the silken bed on which its 
ashes could hereafter repose. It was this perfect little insect which 
produced from its tears the first pure crystal drop of water. (This is 
always found in the human heart). To its sympathy and love man is 
himself indebted for an existence. It was this little worm which spun 
the threads forming the first matting and downy texture of his bed. 
From the mixture of its ashes has been wrought that entire web or 
continuous wrapper, which incloses and protects every organ of his 
wonderful machine.” 

There is a sort of Hindoo sublimity about this hypothesis. Thus 
prepared, let the reader turn ostrich, and digest the following :— 

“ The substance of every animal is the same; its quality of three 
kinds, diamond, iron, and carbon: its genders, masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. The masculine gender is the iron, the feminine the dia- 
mond, the neuter the carbon, or Jatent life. Man first existed in the 
neuter gender, as in Eden, ere he was doomed to labour and death. 
Secondly, in the masculine, as in Adam, after Eve had been separated 
from his body; and lastly, in the feminine gender, as Eve.* In the 





“The larva is the second state. . . It has no sex, or, at least, none has 
itherto been distinguished, the developement of the sex of insects being confined to 
the state of imago or winged insects.” 
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Mrs. Bray’s “ Trials of the Heart.” 407 


non-elastic life, the genders are separated ; in the elastic, united.* The 
perfect man is formed from one pure substance, of a three-fold nature— 
Adamus. He unites in himself the three forms of matter or genders 
in one—the elastic, the perfect solid, the perfect fluid, and the perfect 
aeriform. ‘For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word,t and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one. 
And there are three that bear witness in earth; the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood; and these three agree in one’ (1 John, v. 7). 
In allusion to the author of this universe, I shall not presume to apply 
either the masculine or feminine gender; but I do assert, without 
hesitation, that the celestial parent, ‘in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being,’ unites both these genders in one perfect frame—the 
elastic.” 

What from this point the author proceeds to tell us of God, as 
the primitive diamond, only shews the imperfection and inadequacy of 
the system of inquiry which he has adopted, that is, the induc- 
tive and @ posteriori. He stops at the fosse, which we allegorised in 
our new year’s greeting; but let the scientific man, who is better off, 
throw the first stone! Our nameless pantheist is safe from the doom 
of the proto-martyr. The evangile of the diamond calls not on its 
writer to suffer. It is written, that whether mad or inspired, he shall 
not die the death of St. Stephen. 


Trials of the Heart. By Mrs, Bray, author of “Trelawny,” &c. 
&c. 3 vols. Longman, 1839. 

Beautiful exceedingly are these volumes. Mrs. Bray has in them 
given us a picture of the various trials and calamities, by which it is 
the lot of man to suffer in this his earthly pilgrimage. The tale, enti- 


tled “ Prediction,” is very sweet. In it there is no variety of inci- 


dent, yet is the interest of the plot unceasingly preserved. We 
become concerned in the developement of the feelings of its different 
personages—we are only anxious respecting their fate, because we 
sympathise in their distresses. We are not incited to the perusal of the 
tale,by having our curiosity stimulated by the authoress enveloping her 
hero in a mystery, which the reader is ever wishing to fathom. No! 
far from it. We can almost anticipate every incident in the piece. 
It is by the drawing forth of character, that Mrs. Bray excites us 
to the perusal. Not by exciting our merriment, by laying bare any 
peculiarity of speech, &c. &c-, which so many authors mistake for 
delineations of character, but by making us weep for their failings and 
pity their misfortunes. 

In the “Orphans of La Vendée,” we have another phase of the 
miseries of humanity exposed to view. The mutual affection of a 
brother and sister for one another, is there the author’s ground-work. 
Here again the plot is simple, but the details are most powerfully 





* “There is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’"— 
Gal. iii. 18. 

+ It is the second person in the Trinity (the word), which corresponds to the 
fluid, or active states of matter, by means of which God causes this universe to 
increase in size, and work onwards to its perfect or locomotive state of existence. 
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worked out. The character of Jeannie is complete; nothing could be 
added to it. 

We like not the “ Little Doctor” so much as some of the others. 
There is a great deal of surplusage about it; it is more a collection of 
unconnected incidents, each, however, well told, than a tale. The old 
man’s death, on his daughter’s grave, is most exquisitely done; but 
we have some shrewd suspicions that it is not original. 

The “Adopted,” however, is the principal tale of the volumes. It forms 
a practical comment on indecision of character. The wavering Phi- 
lippe is drawn with a master hand, and the tale throughout is beauti- 
fully told. 

In conclusion, we must express our high admiration of the genius 
of Mrs. Bray. We think that she deserves to be ranked as one of 
the greatest of the female writers of England. Still, however, we 
would respectfully submit to her, whether it would not be better to 
give her characters names, instead of merely indicating that they pos- 
sessed such a commodity by dashes. Thus we have Miss C , Miss 
B——, Doctor P——, Captain O , and numberless others. To 
our eyes, we must say, these dashes are most offensive. We hope 
this suggestion will be taken in good part by our talented authoress. 








Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China, in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833; with notices of Siam, Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands. 
By Charles Gutzlaff. Third Edition. London: Ward. 

The ‘* Celestial Empire” is now beginning to excite some attention 
in Europe. Within the last few years, many books have been written 
upon China; yet, our stock of positive information about the Chinese 
is as small as ever, Still, however, we have, by the help of such men 
as Mr. Medhurst, Mr. Downing, and sundry other writers, who have 
chosen China for their theme, obtained just so much insight into their 
manners and customs, as to make it evident that many of our previous 
opinions concerning these extraordinary people were ill-founded. Of 
these writers Mr. Gutzlaff is not the least. Sailing round the coast, 
he had many more opportunities afforded him of noting the feelings of 
the people, than those persons can possibly be supposed to have who 
merely visited Canton. Of these opportunities he appears to have 
made the best use. Not only does he give us an account of China, 
but makes us also acquainted with Siam, Corea, and the Loo-choo 
islands. In the Loo-chooans we have ever-had an interest, after read- 
ing Captain Basil Hall’s exquisite account of his visitto them. Of 
them Mr. Gutzlaff thus speaks :— 

“ We took an affectionate leave of our kind hosts. In reviewing 
our intercourse with them, I think that their politeness and kindness 
are very praiseworthy. They are, however, by no means those simple 
and innocent beings which we might at first suppose them to be. 
Upon enquiry, we found that they had among them the same severe 
punishments as at Corea; that they possessed arms likewise, but were 
‘averse to use them. The Chinese tael and cash is current amongst 
them, but very scarce; their manufactures are few and neat; their 
houses and clothes are always kept clean. They are certainly a very 
diminutive race, and every thing which they possess or build seem 
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proportionably small. While the Chinese regard them with the 
utmost contempt, as an effeminate race, we will freely acknowledge 
that they ate the most honest and friendly people which we have met 
during all our voyage.” 


«Domestic Scenes in Russia: in a Series of Letters describing a 
Year's Residence in that Country. By the Rev. R. Lester Venables. 
London, Murray, 1839. 

This is a chatty, sketchy, interesting work, full of amusing detail, and 
all kinds of entertaining matter.. The book is in every respect satis- 
factory. The following anecdote is amusing. A marriage was ar- 
ranged between a young couple. The father of the young lady was 
rich, and had agreed to pay his son in law two hundred thousand 
roubles, on the morning of the wedding. Before the wedding, the 
father of the lady presented the bridegroom with the promised dowry, 
but advised him not to take such a sum of money to church, but to 
leave it with him (the father) until the next morning, to which the 
young man assented. 

“The next day,” says Mr. Venables, ‘‘ the bridegroom was hardly 
dressed, when he was told there were some men enquiring for him ; 
he at first refused to see them, saying it was not a moment for busi- 
ness, and he would attend to none that day. The people, however, 
persisted in their demand for admission, and were at length let in. 
On seeing the bridegroom, they immediately told him they were come 
for the chests. ‘ What chests,’ was the reply. ‘ Why the pridannie 
so be sure!’ ‘Phoo!’ said the young man, who supposed the orna- 
mental chests had been hired for the occasion, ‘ you shall have your 
boxes, but you are in a great hurry, my wife has not had time to un- 
pack her things and put them in their proper places!’ The lady,who 
was standing .by, looked very foolish at this, while the men replied, 
that they must have not only the chests, but their contents. Upon 
this, the bridegroom got into a rage, and asked if they meant to carry 
off his wife’s wardrobe. ‘Don’t talk nonsense about your wife’s 
wardrobe,’ said the intruders with a provoking laugh, ‘you don’t 
really suppose all these things belong to her; the old gentleman only 
hired them for the occasion, to make a shew, and we are sent now to 
fetch them back! The bride on being appealed to, was obliged to ad- 
mit that all the men said was true, and accordingly they carried off the 
handsome furs, silks, jewels, and other valuable articles of a Russian 
trousseau in that class of life ; while the husband betook himself in no 
good humour, to his father in law, to complain of his deceit, and to 
get the money he had left in his charge, ‘What money?’ said the 
old man in pretended surprise. ‘ Why,’ said the other, ‘the two hun- 
dred thousand roubles, which you paid me yesterday, as your daugh- 
ter’s dowry, and which I left in your care last night ?’ ‘Ah!’ said the 
old man laughing, ‘ you can’t pretend to be serious, I gave you the 
money yesterday, to make a shew before the company, and you gave 
me it back afterwards, as it was always understood between us you 
should !’ In vain the young man denied the assertion, and claimed 
the payment of the money: argument and entreaty were alike useless, 
and he was obliged to go home with the satisfaction of having been 
cheated out of his wife's fortune and wardrobe by her own father.” 
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There is a gentle double rap at our library door.—‘* Come in, Mrs, 

Brown—A parcel, hey.—Oh! the books we yesterday bought at auc- 
tion.—Let us see.—Ah! the first has long been numbered among our 
jewels. The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Romance and Chivalry, 
and other Poems, by L. E, L. Let our silence proclaim how we 
loved her.’” 

Carefully were we going to lay aside the volume, when our eye rest- 
ed on an exquisitely written name, which despite of attempts at obli- 
teration, was sufficiently legible to our discerning vision. That name 
has become to us an hallowed secret, we mention it not even to our 
brethren who patronise “ Tuz Montuiy.” 

Our interest was excited, we turned over the leaves, and found many 
wordless comments on the text, in the pencilled interlineations, deno- 
ting whatever had touched the sympathies of the reader. The words 


For love brings sorrow, 


were marked.— 
And she, the previous owner of the Golden Violet,—“ she then had 
found what it is to lay up treasures on earth,” Again,— 


We do too little feel for others’ pain ; 

We do too much relax the social chain 

That binds us to each other ; slight the care 
There is for grief in which we have no share. 


Her heart then yearned for a fuller developement of that sympathy whose 
atmosphere rested upon Eden. Sorrowful was she, but resigned in 
her sorrow. Recipient ever and anon of that Faith which bids us 
turn from the vanishing many, to the enduring One. The following 
couplet was emphatically marked,— 


Oh! only those who suffer, those may know 
How much of piety will spring from woe. 


We could have argued the point with dear L. E. L,, and shewn that 
piety springs not from woe, but that woe, as sacrifice or atonement, is 
the offering required by Religion, ere she can make herself felt in the 
soul, as a joyous presence! Nevertheless we understood the feeling 
wherewith she to whom appertained the euphonious name, construed 
the words of the poetess. The subjoined passage was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the delicate pencil lines. It occurs in Erinna,— 


Can it be, 
That these fine impulses, these lofty thoughts, 
Burning with their own beauty, are but given 
To make me, the slow slave of vanity, 
Heartless and humbled? O my own sweet power! 
Surely thy songs were made for more than this! 
What a worst waste of feeling and of life 
Have been the imprints on my roll of time ; 
Too much, too long!—To what use have I turn’d 
The golden gifts in which I pride myself? 
They are profan’d: with their pure ore I made 
A temple, resting only on the breath 
Of heedless worshippers. Alas! that ever 
Praise should have been what it has been to me— 
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The opiate of my heart—Yet I have dream’d 
Of things which cannot be the bright, the pure, 
The all of which the heart may only dream ; 
And I have mused upon my gift of song, 

And deeply felt its beauty, and disdain’d 

The pettiness of praise, to which at times 

My soul has bow’d; and I have scorn’d myself 
For that my cheek could burn, my pulses beat 
At idle words 


It was impossible that a being who could feel deeply the foregoing 
lines, should remain undefined in the range of our mental vision, She 
herself was a Poetess, and L. E. L. had only chronicled the experi- 
ences of her reader’s heart. The vision of the unnamed rose, before 
us ; first the graceful outline, anon, the brow, exquisitely feminine, 
yet queenly withal; the sweet, yet half-proud lip; the eyes, heart-his- 
torical ; the expression persuasively eloquent. 

Ah ! soliloquised we, would that you had been earlier known to us, 
how we could have loved you, with what kind accents would we have 
soothed your sorrows, and when your sorrow was so sacred that 
words would have been intrusive, what tenderness should have beamed 
in our eyes, how gentle our pressure of the hand.— Pshaw,” we 
continued, remembering that our companion was phantasmal, “ why 
waste we our breath on nought.” Yet from our mind fled in an in- 
stant the repining suggestion. What though no form on earth was 
cognizant of our sympathy, was it nothing that love should create for 


us, by the mere spell of lines pencil-written, (and by whom we know 


not), a lovely apparition for our converse? Honour be to thee, oh! 
Love! “peopling vacancy,” with shapes refined and etherial. Yet 
why own we thee, as mere inhabitant of air. Teach us that thy abode 
is every human heart; if a temple, to hallow it, if a sepulchre, to 
rend it. 

Wherewithal shall we beguile the time ? For work we feel not yet 
disposed. Ah! we have it: let us look into this dear little packet, 
the contents of which are purchaseless. And what are they at best, 
thou kind reader of Library Proteanities?—Letters; letters, letters. Old 
are they, and faded is the writing, yet as we gaze on them, how does 
our heart thrill with emotion. We could weep as we think of the del- 
icate fingers that ran over these rent sheets. They arecoldnow. Yes, 
we could weep, but not tears of bitterness. How can the tears of 
affection be wholly bitter? Nay, how can the tears of pure affection be 
other than evidences of joy? As the band of loved ones steal round us, 
those with whom we smiled in the pleasant sunshine and mused in 
the calm twilight; those whose eyes eloquently encouraged us in our 
first outpourings of soul ; we feel certain that the power which con- 
jures up their images to our sensuous perception, will hereafter, re- 
unite us to them in soul-blending sympathy. Oh! love, thou art 
indeed the inspirer! thou alone givest bliss in earthly communings ; 
and when thou callest to thyself early and well-beloved associates, 
thou still leavest to us the charmed vision. Not for us, death invades 
the hearth-circle ; we yet behold it prevect as of yore. And if other- 
wise, we were content. Banish us from every ancient haunt, shroud 
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from our view every well-known face. Let our ears be alien to every 
kind and now familiar tone. Leave us only love, and we cannot be 
exiled from friendship. To the universal heart, every country is a 
home, andevery man a brother. “ Home” and “ Brother” are eter- 
nal words, and shall endure when France and Foreigner are forgotten. 
But chiefly do thou, O Love, show us that in the very act of loving, 
“is our own exceeding great reward,” that in submitting to thee, we 
have power; in communing with thee, peace ; and in representing thee, 


glory — 


We cannot conclude this brief tribute to the talents of L. E. L, 
without recommending as a memento of her merits. the Bijou of 
Schloss, for which we ourself, only a year back, supplicd some lyric 
verses in testimony of the critical estimate which we had conceived of 
her poetic genius. We will close this article by repeating them here. 


Sappho of a polished age! 
Loves and graces sweetly fling 
Chastened splendors o'er thy page, 
Like moonlight on a faéry’s wing. 


Feelings fresh as morning dews, 
Breathings gentle as the May’s, 
Verses soft as violet’s hues, 
Once sported in thy happy lays. 


Sad is now thy plaiutive strain, 
Melancholy is thy mood— 

Bring us back thy youth again! 
For cheerfulness befits the good. 


Yet, if thou art sad—’tis well ; 
If we weep—’tis not in vain ! 

Sighs, attuned to Sappho’s shell, 
Allure us into love with pain ! 





LITERARY AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Preparing for publication, with the 
approval of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, Geological Ob- 
servations made during the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Beagle, on the volcanic islands 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and 
on coral formations; together with a 
brief notice of the Geology of the Cape 
of Good Hope and part of Australia. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. 
G. S., &c., in one volume, 8vo., with nu- 
merous maps and sections. 

Sir John Herschel, Bart., has nearly 
ready for the press, his Observations on 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Nearly ready for publication, Physio- 
logical and Anatomical Researches, by 


Dr. John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &e., in 
three volumes, 8vo., illustrated. 

The colleeted Works of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, F.R.S., &c., edited by his brother, 
John Davy, M.D., are preparing for pub- 
lication, and will appear in successive 
volumes (preceded by a Memoir of the 
Life of Sir Humphrey Davy), uniformly 
printed, in post 8vo.—It is presumed 
that this new and uniform edition of 
Sir Humphrey Davy will not exceed ten 
volumes, embracing the whole of his 
works during the space of thirty years 
(1799 to 1829), a period memorable in 
the History of Chemistry, and, in no 
small part owing to his discoveries. 





